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Those whose vicious hands had brought about this crime, 
Calvary Losing, drop by drop, the precious life-stream— 

While revilers hissed and cursed! 
A soft and dusky darkness, as of eventide, 
Has fallen on the land 
As if to hide somewhat the anguish of suffering, 
The horror of the sin! 
Outlined against the sapphire of the sky 
There stands a Cross! 


The cross still stands 
Sending a plea to every human heart 
Bearing mute testimony of the sins of man— 
Can we, fox.whom He suffered shame like this, 
ook on ‘agony— 

Gd.g0 our selfish way unheeding, and unmoved? 
x —Grace H. Poffenberger. 
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A thorn crowned head that once was carrie 
Is drooping now, upon a suffering breast, 
Great drops of blood where thorns have bit 
The only gems that deck the royal brow. ‘'! 
The kindly eyes, always alert to search each Wai 
Are drooping now, with weariness and pain. at 

Two hands, that until now had wrought so much f hood ANCAST - y 
Healing the sick, restoring sight, 
Raising the dead to life once more, 


Atonement 


hy have you turned a listening ear 
g flatterers and their breed, 


o ready to atone 
s One you need? 


Those hands, so empty now, ; 
Save for the biting nails, and the ruby drops § | prodigals you shall rue, 
Of sin redeeming blood. ; While thoughtless in your stride 
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squander gifts and talents dear 


To carry light to darkened lives, The One so true? 

Hope to hearts whose faith was dead, 

To comfort, teach, and heal, When painful lie what follies smear 
Aching ofttimes, with weariness With lurid stains of lusts and hates, 
Yet faltering not; ‘ May memory lure you then 

But walking in the God appointed way, Back to the One again, 

E’en though it led to Calvary! A Christ who waits. 


A great heart, broken now, though still forgiving —Henry Linford Krause. 


I ponder when through eee 
fields I pass 

If gentleness be gift 
of grass; 


A wide green carpet 
softly lies 

Whither I tum my 
roaming eyes; 


By quiet brook, in 
wooded dell, 

On winding paths I 
know so well, 


Over the meadows far 
and wide 

I see the glorious 
emerald tide. 


Things so majestic I 
have seen 

Rising augustly from 
the green, 


When I take my rest 
with God, 

Pillow my head on 
gentle sod. 


—Henry L. Krause. 


AT MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY, WOODSTOCK, VA. 
A Good School with a Splendid Student Body 
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LONG PASTORATE AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE OF DR. HIRAM KING 
FITTINGLY OBSERVED AT ST. 
PAUL’S REFORMED 
CHURCH, MAY 20 


Biography Prepared By Dr. A. E. Truxal 
Presented to the Retired Pastor in 
Leather Bound Volume—Personal 
Tributes Paid By Members 
of the Church 
(From the Somerset, Pa., ‘‘Standard’’) 
On May 20 a unique service was con- 
ducted in the Reformed Chureh at Somer- 
set. Several months ago, the Rey. A. E. 
Truxal, D. D., wrote a biographical sketch 
of the Rev. Dr. King, his life-long fr‘end. 


Sixty years ago they were students in 
Franklin and Marshall College and the 


Theological Seminary at Lancaster, They, 
however, were not classmates, Dr. Truxal 
graduating finally from the schools in 1872 
and Dr. King in 1873. They were not only 
associated with each other in the schools, 
but afterwards labored for the most part 
in the same Synod and Classis of the 
Church. The brief biography of Dr. King 
was published in the ‘‘Somerset Classis 
Visitor.’’ The Rev. George L. Roth be- 
lieved that this account of the life and 
labors of Dr. King, who had for thirty-two 
years been pastor of St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church, ought to be published in more 
permanent form. At hs suggestion, and 
under his superintendence the congrega- 
tion publ'shed it in a neat booklet edition. 
Further, when it was finally completed, Mr. 
Roth arranged for a service in the Church 
in honor of Dr. King on Sunday moriiig, 
May 20. 

The program for this occasion, in addi- 
tion to the usual devotional serv:ce of a 
Church service, consisted of short addresses 
from representatives of different interests 
with which Dr. King had been connected. 


Dr, Truxal spoke of the student days of. 


Hiram King, and stated that he had not 
only studied the subjects of the collegiate 
and theological curricula, but that he also 
privately paid some attention to the art 
of music; not that he became a celebrated 
performer of some mus:cal instrument or 
a noted vocalist, though he could play and 
sing, but that he wrote music, He wrote 
musi¢ for a score or more of the hymns in 
Dr. Harbaugh’s little Sunday School hymn 
book. This service was concluded by a 
hymn sung by a quartette to the tune pre- 
pared for it by Dr. King, 

Attorney F, W. Biesecker spoke for the 
community and stated that Dr. King took 
a deep interest always in the general affairs 
of the community, cheerfully rendering 
such aid as he was able. He called special 
attention to his sympathy for the sick and 
suffering, visiting and ministering unto 
such not only of his own Church, but of all 
Churches and no Church. To this day he 
visits the Hospital every Sunday morning 
to express his sympathy unto the sick and 
afflicted and minister unto them as may 
be needed. 

Mrs. Edna Baer Furst responded for the 
congregation, especially for those who were 
members during Dr. King’s pastorate. She 
mentioned a few things about the old 
Chureh that had made an impression upon 
her young mind and expressed the grati- 
tude of the members for Dr. King’s inter- 
est and labors in the erection of the new 
Church. She repeated a long list of names 
of those who have passed to the Church 
beyond, 

Prof. W. H. Kretchman spoke for those 
who had come into the congregation since 
Dr. King’s retirement, and sad that they 
would seek to honor him by continuing to 
carry on the work in which he had been 
interested. 

Master Berkey Airsman responded for 
the young people. He acknowledged the 
good influence of the old people upon the 
young, especially of sueh men as Dr. King 
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and presented him with a leather covered 
inscribed copy of the biography. 

To all the foregoing Dr. K.ng feelingly 
expressed his heartfelt thanks to all who 
had anything to do with this occasion 
which was one of the most pleasant events 
of his life. 

Rev. Mr. Roth, who had arranged the 
program and conducted the services, made 
befitting remarks as the program was being 
carried out. As already said, the meeting 
was closed with a hymn sung to the tune 
written by Dr. King. 

Dr. King dismissed the congregation 
with the benediction, after which the peo- 
ple in attendance came forward to con- 
gratulate him and give expression to their 
friendship and good will for him. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE REV. 
HIRAM KING, D. D. 


By the Rev. A. E, Truxal, D. D. 


Published by St. Paul’s Church, Reformed 
in the United States, Somerset, Penn- 
sylvania, George L. Roth, Minister 


Hiram King was born near Cochran’s 
Mills, Armstrong County, July 17, 1839, He 
was a son of Thomas King and his wife 
Catharine, the youngest child of a family 
of ten children, six sons and four daught- 
ers. On August 28, 1841, he was baptized 
by Rey. William Weinel, one of the pioneer 
Reformed Ministers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The family having purchased a 
farm near South Bend of the same county. 
Hiram grew up in a rural district subject 
to the many limitations and privations of 
those early days. His primary education 
he received at the public schools which 
were primitive and simple at the time, con- 
tinuing only several months in the winter 
season. The days of his youth were largely 
spent on the farm which caused him to be 
trained in industry and economy, virtues 
which proved very helpful to him all the 
days of his subsequent Life. May 16, 1857, 
he was confirmed a member of the Reform- 
ed Church at St. Jacob’s Church near South 
Bend by Rev. Frederick Wise. 

On July 30, 1858, he was married to Miss 
Sarah Frantz, a young lady of the South 
Bend community. The young couple at 
once determined to procure a home for 
themselves. They purchased some land and 
began the erection of a house thereon, an 
enterprise which, however, was never com- 
pleted. In 1861 a conviction became fixed 
in his heart that he ought to become a min- 
ister of the Gospel. His wife heartily 
agreed to co-operate with him in carrying 
out that purpose. Henceforth he improved 
every opportunity to educate himself in 
ways to be mentioned later and to fit him- 
self for entrance into college. 

Military Service 

In 1861 the Civil War broke out in the 
country. After the battle of Gettysburg 
in July, 1863, the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania called for volunteers to protect West- 
ern Pennsylvania and adjoining territory 
against threatened raids by branches of 
the Southern army. Hiram King, with 
others in the community, enlisted in the 
57th Pennsylvania militia. These compan- 
ies were stationed for the most part in the 
adjoining State of Ohio. The emergency 
having passed, these forces were discharg- 
ed at the end of ninety days of service. 
The war continued, and September, 1864, 
Mr. King again laid aside his work and his 
studies and enlisted in the 6th Pennsyl- 
vania Heavy Artillery and served as a 
soldier of his country to the close of the 
war. His regiment was stationed mainly 
in forts along the borders of the conflict. 
In June. 1865, Mr. King reeeived his hon- 
orable discharge. 


Preparing For College 


By this time his family had increased. 
All his children, four in number, had been 
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born. They were: Ida Catharine, Arthur 
Adolphus, Laura Eugenie, and Irene Ros- 
etta. The task now confronting him which 
he courageously assumed was to provide 
for his family and at the same time con- 
tinue his preparation for college. From 
time to time he attended subscription 
schools in the community, sessions of, 
Elders Ridge and Elderton Academies, and 
oecasionaly studied privately under minis- 
ters and teachers. In 1868 he entered the 
junior class of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege from which he graduated in 1870 with 
a high standing in his class. 

He at once entered the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed’ Church, spending 
one year of it with it at Mercersburg, and 
two years at Lancaster, to which place the 
Seminary had been removed. Because of 
his peculiar circumstances he might have 
been permitted to take an abbreviated 
course; he, however, did not avail himself 
of this privilege, as he desired to have a 
full and complete course of theological in- 
struction and training. He graduated from 
the Seminary in 1873 with a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of Mercersburg Theology, which ever after- 
ward governed his thinking and preaching. 


First Charge 


Having received a call from the Belle- 
fonte Charge, Eastern Synod, he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel and ordained 
to the Gospel Ministry by West Suseque- 
hanna Classis and installed pastor of the 
above charge. He served this charge from 
1873 to 1879, During his pastorate in this 
field, he was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of a Reformed congregation in Lock 
Haven. Having resigned the Bellefonte 
Charge in 1879, he spent two years in 
temporary mission work at Ridgely, Mary- 
land; Alleghany City, and DuBois, Pa, 


Somerset Charge 


In 1881, Rev. Mr. King became pastor 
of the Somerset Charge, Pittsburgh Synod, 
and he served it a period 32 years. The 
charge was composed of two congregations 
—Somerset and Levansville, the latter 
place being situated four miles west 
of Somerset. The charge received mission- 
ary aid at the time. In 1886, two other 
congregations, Shanksville and the Glade, 
lying ten miles east of Somerset, were 
added to the charge and the missionary aid 
discontinued, Four congregations now con- 
stituted the charge and in length it covered 
a distance of twenty miles. Mr. King 
served this charge without any conveyance 
making frequent long journeys on foot. In 
1899 the two distant congregations were 
again severed from the charge and it was 
constituted and is constituted today (1928) 
of the Someset and Levansville congrega- 
tions. In 1904 the title of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon him by his Alma 
Mater, Franklin and Marshall College, Dr. 
King continued to serve the charge until 
1913, when he resigned and retired from 
the regular pastorate. 

Still Employed 

Though Dr. King resigned his charge, 
he did not cease to exercise the functions 
of the ministry. For fourteen years he has 
been serving as Chaplain of the Somerset 
County Home, conducting services for the 
inmates and employed regularly every two 
weeks, And he has been serving as Chap- 
lain for the R. P. Cummings Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic the past forty 
years. And every Sunday morning he 
visits the Community Hospital of Somerset, 
sympathizing with and encouraging the 
patients and conducting worship for them. 
In such and other ways Dr. King continues 
to exercise his ministry though in the 89th 
year of his age. : 


Improvements 
During Dr. King’s pastorate of the 
Somerset Charge, various improvements 


were made in the Church building. From 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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EDITORIAL 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND THE COLLEGE 


“Ts it true,’ asks a correspondent, “that in the institu- 
tions of higher learning which our young people are at- 
tending religion has been crowded out and science en- 
throned in its place?” ‘Mark Twain once referred to a 
certain report about his death as being “slightly exagger- 
ated.” We are within bounds when we say that the infer- 
ence suggested by the above query is a serious exaggera- 
tion. We cannot deny that many of our educational pro- 
cesses and some of our institutions appear to be pretty 
thoroughly secularized. Nevertheless it may surprise those 
who are troubled and anxious about the situation to know 
that the majority of students in American colleges are 
in institutions definitely under the control of religious 
denominations. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, President of 
St. Stephen’s College (Protestant Episcopal), says aptly: 
“Tf the denominationally controlled colleges are properly 
supported and rise to their full opportunity, they can do 
a vast amount toward rectifying the lack of balance which 
has come into education because of secularist inhibitions. 
It is quite as wicked to leave religion out of a modern 
education as it was to leave science out of a medieval 
education. The secular college is forcing students into 
scientific experiment at the expense of religious experi- 
ment. The religious college must not retaliate by attempt- 
ing to do the same wicked thing to science. Only stupid 
theology needs to be buttressed by bigotry.” 

Between true science and true religion there is to be no 
conflict of hatred or spite or jealousy, but a glad and 
grateful co-operation, each recognizing the inalienable 


rights and the sacred duty of the other. But it will be an: 


evil day for America and for the world if so-called Christ- 
ian colleges lose their unique contribution to the cause of 
education and sink down to the dead level of a standard- 
ization that appears to leave no room for striking the 
spiritual note. If religion is “crowded out,” it will be 
because we who profess to be followers of Christ are 
recreant to our trust. Dr. H. O. Pritchard expressed the 
other day a creed which we hope voices what is in the 
hearts of millions when he said: “I have faith enough to 
believe that there is still a place for a high-grade Christian 
college that has a distinctive and unique program of edu- 
cation, with character building as a central idea and ideal, 
and Christian service as its prime objective.” : 

After all, the pragmatic test fights with us; the experi- 
ences of every-day life demonstrate how fatuous and futile 
are our attempted mechanistic conceptions, our pride and 


conceit which tempts us to exalt our own cleverness and 
so often to lean upon our own understanding instead of 
putting our trust in the Lord. Mr. L. Mitchell Thornton 
has well expressed it in these lines on “Wisdom” in the 
Nashville Christian Advocate : 


“T dreamed I had lost the faith of youth; 

I followed folly and called it truth; 

I laughed at tenets and mocked at creeds 

And boasted science was all man needs. 

And then, as sometimes misfortune will. 

It set its foot on my own doorsill, 

And fever burned in my loved one’s cheek, 
And after it passed she lay so weak 

That my heart grew sad and my soul afraid, 
And in terror I knelt at her side and prayed— 
Prayed to the God of my childhood day, 
Prayed to the God of my youthful way, 
Knowing that science is but a clod, 

And sorrow gropes for a living God.” 


It is assuredly the duty of the Christian college to foster, 
encourage and guide this instinctive groping for the living 


God. 


* * x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“A Smith victory will be rated as a wet victory. It will 
vastly increase the morale, the aggressiveness and the effec- 
tiveness of those who want to do away with Prohibition. 
... This campaign is really a fight over Prohibition. The 
campaign managers will try to disguise it as something 
else, but that is what it is. Pick your weapon now while 
good bricks are still available. If you think I am wrong 
about this, write your own ticket. But I am not wrong.” 
This frank statement by Mr. Jay E. House, on the editorial 
page of The Public Ledger, is the conviction of a man 
who is confessedly a ‘“‘wet;” but we think there should be 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that he is revealing here, in 
clear and simple language, what is the real “milk in the 
cocoanut.” 

When two party platforms dealing with the question of 
law enforcement use practically the same words, we get 
very little but a manifestation of how negligible party 
platforms are in comparison with the character, record and 
principles of the candidates who ask for our suffrages. 
When on the one side we have a man who is dry in prin- 
ciple and practice, and who regards Prohibition as a noble 
and far-reaching social experiment which deserves all the 
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help it can get from those in authority, while on the other 
hand we have a man who is wet in principle and practice, 


and who has repeatedly expressed his opposition to exist- 
ing laws, and now openly proclaims his purpose to secure 
modification, there should be no difficulty in deciding what 


seems to some a difficult question. Whatever may be the 
good qualities of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
—and we recognize that he must have many attributes of 
constructive statesmanship—there can be no doubt at all 
that any party which nominates him for the Presidency 
of the United States has thereby commited iself irrevoc- 
ably to the wet side of the Prohibition question, so far 
as this campaign is concerned. 
ae ee. 

FRIENDS OLD AND NEW 

It has often been said, ‘““No friends like old friends,” 
and we believe that to be true. Yet is it not equally true 
that new friends are very helpful and ofttimes prove to 
become as worth while as the old ones? We have many 
old friends in the MEssENGER family, whose friendship 
we value most highly and whom we would miss sorely, 
should they see fit to part company with us. They have 
been members of the MressENGER family these many long 
years, and they have shown frequent evidences of loyalty 
that has been of greater value than we can estimate. It is 
hardly possible to think of them without saying from the 
heart, “God bless the dear old friends!” 

Among the number of new friends, too, we are glad 
to reckon some who have given strong proof of their 
friendship by ways that friends best understood. We 
most earnestly crave the continued friendship of all of the 
eld as well as all of the new. During the past three 
months we have received into our MESSENGER family a 
goodly number of subscribers, some of these are ‘‘short 
term” subscribers—whose subscriptions will expire with 
this issue of the MESSENGER. We are very anxious that 
they should remain in our family; theirs is the privilege 
of staying with us or of leaving us. The MEssENGER ex- 
ists for all the families of our Reformed Church, and has 
special claim upon the loyalty and devotion of the mem- 
bers of our Eastern, Potomac and Pittsburgh Synods. We 
believe that these thousands of families need us as much 
as we need them. The successful future of the MEssEN- 
cER will depend upon the loyalty of her present friends 
as well as upon a large increase in our friendly family. 
Is it asking too much, when we ask all of our present 
subscribers to do their utmost in interesting other mem- 
bers of our beloved Zion and in securing from them sub- 
scriptions that will guarantee their receiving the MEssEN- 
GER during the coming or current year? Let us surprise 
our Editor on his return from California by a substantial 
increase in our subscription list. What do you say? 

—A. M. S. 
kerk pak 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 


This is exactly what a good many preachers and writ- 
ers of articles fail to do, according to one of our corres- 
pondents from York, Pa., who writes an appreciative and 
yet critical note in which he comments in straightforward 
fashion upon the ineffectiveness of glittering generalities. 
He claims that one of the first faults of present day 
preaching is its indefiniteness, and that the great majority 
“fail to get down to brass tacks.” It is easy to speak, he 
points out, about “the highest ideal of human life,’ but 
it seems much more difficult to tell folks how to attain 
that ideal by our daily manner of living, so that hearers 
and readers may “have something to think about, plan for, 
and work out for themselves.” 

“We discover all at once,” says our correspondent, “that 
our homes have become mere sleeping quarters, the chil- 
dren growing up without religious training. But are the 
Churches really taking this matter in hand and assisting 
the home to function as it should? Merely to set up Church 
Schools in order to strengthen the home is a method of 
fooling ourselves in the long run, because the home is the 
important thing, and we can never strengthen it by taking 


away its responsibility for character building. We bemoan 
the fact that many Church members are increasingly delin- 
quent in their duties, but these members are all parts of 
homes which should be their main interest seven days a 
week; and when these members of families go to Church, 
what references do they hear to the details with which 
the home life is packed, and the everyday duties which 
alone can make the home tell for God and humanity? The 
fact that they hear so little which helps them in their daily 
living may be in large measure responsible for their lack 
of interest in how St. Paul came to write a certain Epistle, 
or in the need, expressed by the Foreign Mission Board, 
for another missionary in China. No preacher would 
have to go to his sermon barrel for material if he would 
himself set the example of ideal home life, and spend his 
time in explaining to others how to achieve it. He would 
be emphasizing the most practical things that need to be 
done and can be done in this life, and would be giving 
his hearers something to work on.” 

The brother who writes this is, of course, on the right 
track. But, like the rest of us, he himself provides an 
illustration of the common human failure to realize how 
much easier it is to state principles than to formulate prac- 
tical applications of these principles and to work them 
out in our daily walk and conversation. We think every 
earnest and consecrated man in the pulpit or in the edi- 
tor’s chair would acknowledge that his sermons and articles 
are not as practical as he would like them to be, but there 
are thousands of men who are trying very hard to make 
their messages as helpful as possible and to apply the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to daily living. No institution among men 
has been quite so seriously affected as the home by the 
cataclysmic changes brought about by science and inven- 


tion, the division of labor, altered social standards and. 


other considerations, and it is assuredly the most difficult 
adventure of our time to keep the home life in harmony 
with the spirit, purpose and program of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Our correspondent’s slogan, “Give Church members 
something to work on,’ is admirable. Within the past 
ten days no less than six or seven good folks have spoken 
to the editor about offering their services to their pastors 
and have complained that there did not seem anything 
specific for them to.do. There is, of course, something 
vitally wrong when those who are willing to work are not 
given an opportunity. We have found that in many cases 
of that sort there is a willingness to do only some specific 
work which perhaps others can do better. 


It is difficult to believe in these complex times, with the 
multitude of activities in which a present day congrega- 
tion is engaged, that the average man or woman cannot 
find anything worth while to do for Christ and the Church. 
First of all, they can find a considerable job in keeping 
their own personal lives toned up to the proper standard, 
and in contributing to the up-building of their own family 
life. And then there are so many avenues of personal 
work open to the individual even apart from the manifold 


organizational life of the congregation, that it should not. 


be necessary to wait for a specific challenge from the 
pastor in order to render some valuable service for the 
welfare of the Church. But whether this criticism is jus- 
tifiable when applied to your particular case or not, let 
us all continue to pray for an increase both in zeal and in 
definiteness of purpose in our preaching and in our writ- 
ing. Let us seek to have an object as well as a subject. 
And in all our Church activities let us endeavor to link 
up as mary of the friends of Christ as possible, and to 
utilize the varied talents of all. 
kat igk 


SUMMER CONGREGATIONS 


“T am asking you to supply my pulpit on , when 
I will be away on my vacation. J cannot guarantee you 
a decent audience; I can only assure you of a warm wel- 
come on the part of a few who will attend, and of my 
personal appreciation of your service. I have advised my 
officers to close the Church, since most of them frankly 
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tell me they do not.expect to be present and it seems to 
me a shame to ask anyone to come and preach to a lot of 
empty pews. But they insist the services should go on 
and that I should try to get the best supplies available. 
That’s what we’ve always done around here, they say.” 
We are permitted by the writer to quote this excerpt 
from a letter written by a pastor to one of his friends. 
It sets forth a situation that may not be unique. Perhaps 
the best comment we can make is that it speaks for itself. 
It may well be that at some places it would be better to 
have congregation as well as the minister take a vacation 
during the summer, rather than be satisfied to carry on at 
“a poor dying rate” with an attendance so small that it 
takes the heart out of those in the pew as well as the man 
in the pulpit. But as a matter of principle, we have always 
questioned the wisdom of long vacations of this sort. There 
are folks who want to go to Church on the Lord’s Day. 
Provision should be made for these. Moreover, there 
ought to be enough vitality and loyalty in a congregation 
worthy of the name to guarantee at least a “decent” at- 
‘tendance at morning worship, even if the evening hour is 
out of the question. Speaking out of our own experience, 
we are glad to bear testimony, moreover, that we have 
usually found quite creditable cooperation, and have been 
at few places indeed where the attendance and interest did 
not seem to warrant the effort to keep the Churches open. 
make oe 


SOL—AND EASTER 


There are probably some people who regard all attempts 
to “monkey” with the calendar as another evidence of 
total depravity, or proof at the least of the dangerous 
iconoclastic tendency of our time. So long have we been 
accustomed to recite the doggerel, 


“Thirty days hath September; 
April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Excepting February alone’— 


that this irregular arrangement has come to be regarded 
“as sacrosanct, even like Archbishop Usher’s 4004 B. C. 
‘This question may become acute now that the League of 
Nations has instituted a Committee of Inquiry with a view 
-of simplifying the calendar by equalizing the months and 
stabilizing Easter. The proposal is that hereafter we 
‘shall have 13 months, of 28 days each, in a year. A new 
month, to be called “Sol,” is to come between June and 
July. If a world decision on this can be reached next 
year, it is hoped to begin the new 13 month calendar in 
1933. Frankly, it is difficult for us to see any good reason 
why this should not be done promptly but the inertia of 
human nature and the long delays in giving serious atten- 
tion to such proposals as simplified spelling or the use of 
the metric system would indicate that its early adoption 
is too much to expect. 

The MEssENGER has heretofore pointed out some of the 
“practical reasons for a stabilized Easter. The first Sunday 
‘after the second Saturday in April is the date generally 
favored by Churchmen. In Great Britain this has al- 
ready met with popular approval. Opposition from Cath- 
olic sources is, however, to be expected. The High Church 
Episcopal organ, The Living Church, thus voices its dis- 
approval of the bill to stabilize Easter introduced in the 
British Parliament: “We cannot believe that the State 
will be permitted to dictate to the Church in a matter so 
clearly ecclesiastical as this.” But such objections seem 
rather puerile alongside of the unquestionable advantages. 
Instead of allowing the time of Easter to be determined 
by a phase of the moon, as has long been the case, it would 
seem to be eminently sensible to arrange a definite date. 
‘There would be no attempt to dictate to any denomina- 
tions. Each communion could “take it or leave it.” We 
‘believe the practical considerations would impel most 
Protestants to accept the arrangement without question. 

Our friend, Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Stated Clerk of the 
“Presbyerian General Assembly, summarized_ three good 
reasons for stabilizing Easter. He says: “Spiritually it 


would fix a definite time toward which the Church could 
build as a climax of the year. Economically, it would en- 
able us to standardize our practices in various things. Be- 
sides, it would help us stabilize our statistics, which are 
vitally affected by the present system.” At present we 
sometimes get two Easters in one statistical year. As 
Ikaster is the special season of spiritual ingathering, it is 
easy to see how disproportionate the statistics are while 
the date is shifted annually. Thus, if counsels of common 
sense prevail over sentimentality, we are likely to secure 
a stabilized Easter and the addition of Sol to the calendar. 
ae a 


STANLEY JONES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Readers of the MessENGER who have followed the valu- 
able articles of Mr. John R. Scotford on various South 
American countries were doubtless gratified at his report 
of the rising tide of interest in religion in a number of 
those lands, in spite of the disadvantages suffered by the 
Evangelical Churches throughout Latin America. 

It should be of great interest to all Christians, there- 
fore, that Dr. Stanley Jones, probably the most popular 
religious writer of our time, has just sailed for South 
America under the auspices of the Committee on Co-oper- 
ation in Latin America, for an evangelical tour of that 
continent. Dr. Jones, it will be remembered, was recently 
elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
declined the election as he preferred to remain an evan- 
gelist in India, to which he has devoted so many years 
of his useful life. His book, “The Christ of the Indian 
Road,” published 3 years ago, is now in its 27th printing, 
with sales of more than 200,000 copies. Having been 
translated into Spanish and now in its second edition, it 
has been widely circulated in South America. His more 
recent book, “Christ at the Round Table,”’ promises also to 
have a remarkable sale. The friendship of Dr. Jones with 
Ghandi and Tagore will mean much in South America, 
where a considerable body of intellectuals are admirers of 
these men and are students of oriental philosophy. 

It is in response to a request from the Evangelical 
Churches of South America for help that Dr. Jones is 
visiting Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago and other cities. His program is organ- 
ized in each area by a committee of leading missionaries 
of the region. It is to be hoped that the friends of Christ 
will not fail to join in prayer that this notable effort may 
issue in great blessing to that much neglected continent. 
The Roman Catholic ascendancy in Latin America has made 
vital religious effort by evangelical believers exceptionally 
difficult. Such a visit from such a Christian leader should 
do much to hearten the faithful Protestant workers who 
have worked under a tremendous handicap. Let us pray, 
too, that it may mean a new birth for many souls. 

ae tea. 


THE PARABLE OF A SENSE OF HUMOUR 


I have always held my friend Simon Peter in admira- 
tion, and have felt that even his failings leaned to virtue’s 


side. And it might well have been that so Grave and 
Impetuous a man would have had no place in his Soul for 
Humour. But I have been pleased to Notice that on the 
Day of Pentecost, they who Mocked the Disciples, saying, 
These men are filled with New Wine, did not receive an 
Indignant Answer. For Simon Peter spake not in Wrath, 
saying, We be all of us Prohibitionists, and thou art Slan- 
derers in Accusing us of Intoxication; but he said, Friend, 
thou hast another Think Coming; it is only Nine A. M., 
and it is too early for a man to be Decently Drunk. 
Now I know some Excellent People who would have 
Scorned to face the Charge in that way. They would 
have felt that they must meet every Moral Issue on High 
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Moral Grounds. But Simon Peter knew better. And 
it was with a rare Twinkle in his eye that he looked at 
his Wrist Watch and said, We do not Get Drunk as early 
in the morning as this. 

Now there be many Earnest Folk who lack something 
at this point, and it is an Important Cog that hath been 
dropped out of their Machinery. They would be able to 
make a number of Grades that now are impossible to 
them if they could shift their Gears and not attempt to 
take all the hills on High. And while nothing is much 
worse than a Sense of Humour that is not Ballasted by 
Sound Common Sense, yet on the other hand there is 
no man who hath so good a right to a little spice of Non- 
sense as he who is Habitually and Consistently a Sensible 
Man. 

There came once to see me a Woman with a Problem, 
and I listened unto her Tale of Woe and smiled. And 
she said, Thou dost not sufficiently regard my problem 
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as Serious. And I said, It is not Serious. All that thou 
needest is a Passing Smile and Something Else to think 
about. And she was grieved, and went her way, but after- 
wards she considered and thanked me. 

Life is Serious enough, beloved, and he is a fool whose 
Incurable Laughter at all that doth occur in life is like unto 
the Crackling of Thorns under a Pot, as my friend Solo- 
mon was accustomed to observe. Life hath its concerns 
that are not only Serious but Tragick, and they must be 
faced in their Stark Reality. But there is no command 
in Holy Scripture for to Increase and Multiply our 
Tragedies and Discourage the Earth. Wherefore hath 
God imparted unto us something that He must count Very 
Precious in his own Character, even a Sense of Humour. 

I have no present intention of adding any to the Ten 
Commandments, but if I decide to supplement the work 
of my friend Moses, I shall consider this one: 

Thou shalt not take thyself too seriously. 


Perverted Patriotism 


HELEN 


The verdict of the D. A. R. Board of 
Management in my case was no surprise. 
But their account of the testimony worded 
by their attorney, is comically partisan 
and garbled; and their unblushing haste in 
publishing the verdict pillories them as 
unfit to pass judgment. My testimony as 
to the circulation of black lists within the 
society was confined, as needs must be, 
strictly to my own personal knowledge, 
and was conclusive as to Massachusetts. 
But I furthermore introduced reliable evi- 
dence of the circulation of D. A, R. black 
lists in other States. If, as the board as- 
serts, authority within the society is de- 
rived from the top downward, how can 
they deny responsibility for the black lists 
circulated by State and chapter officers? 
As the national officers have never 
definitely expressed their regret that their do, 
subordinates in Massachusetts and else- 
where have used black lists, and as they 
have made no explicit promise to exercise 
their authority to discourage their further 
use, they must bear the responsibility for 
them. But still we hear the cry: There are 
no D, A. R. black lists! Mrs. Brosseau 
herself has admitted their existence by 
stating categorically that officers have the 
right to advise. Tested, this ‘‘advice’’ is 
quickly discovered to be mandatory, as was 
proved in my own chapter. Denial of 
black lists is, therefore, discovered to be a 
quibble. There are lists of persons dis- 
criminated against, but no black lists. Will 
the reader kindly study Webster’s Diction- 
ary? I made no admissions that relieved 
the officers of the onus of blacklisting. 


idea! 


portant, not the 


of blue; 


to day, 


crowd. 


Though the hearing consumed about 
seven hours, and the evidence I introduced 
would have engaged the judicial scrutiny 
of a competent judge of many days if not 
for weeks, my forty-three judges—who 
were also accused and accusers—reached a 
verdict on the day following the hearing. 
The lightning speed of their decision has 


tain crest; 


national officers summarily reject any such 
The institution, they declare, is im- 
individual, 
Sam Adams and Thomas Jefferson! 
the cloak of patriotism do we discover a 
relie of the Dark Ages? 


UNSUNG 


By John McNab, in ‘‘The Church- 
man’’ 


He did not breast ten leagues of 
choppy sea, 
Nor soar across three thousand miles 


He did not drive a sphere unerringly 
Nor do a thing that only skill could 


He simply went His course from day 


As duty laid it out in sun and cloud; 

He wrought His honest work and 
played His play, 

Without the notice of the passing 


He smiled with those who smiled, He 
mingled tears 

With all who wept, and in the mad- 
dened marts, 

Where strugglers are best with sap- 
ping fears, 

He lived a faith that fed all doubt- 
ing hearts, 

And when His strength was spent, 
and in the West 

The sun was fading fast, His voice 
was stirred 

To song like daybreak on a moun- 


The ears of earth were deaf, but 
Heaven heard. 


TUFTS BAILIE 


no loyal Daughter would ever criticise the 
national officers. 

What is the mental reaction of these 
officers to the criticism they have evoked? 
They resent and repel criticism. They dis- 
miss protest as negligible. They are arro- 
gant when they should be judicious, They 
evade argument, and refuse to meet the 
rising indignation except by attempts to 
suffocate it. Although they attack public 
men and women, they deny any right of 
the public to retort, and they refuse their 
victims an entrance to the precincts where 
assault is engineered. For two years they 
have snarled at the heels of men and 
women immeasurably their intellectual and 
spiritual superiors. When halted and 
called to account, they raise an outery 
against publicity, avail themselves of ‘a 
penal clause very recently introduced into 
the by-laws, and summon an uproarious 
critic to Washington to defend herself 
against the charge of having ‘‘ disturbed 
the harmony and injured the good name’’ 
of the society. 

In my testimony I maintained that the 
society had been already disturbed and in- 
jured for two years past, and I introduced 
ample evidence to prove this contention. It 
was charged that I had made publie ‘‘con- 
fidential papers.’’ Here was a pitfall in 
their case of which they seem very sud- 
denly to have become aware, for they with- 
drew this charge only twenty minutes be- 
fore the hearing commenced. That is, in 
their zeal to brand me asa traitor, they had 
inadvertently admitted the existence of the 
black lists!) Due protest against this sud- 
den withdrawal was entered by my attor- 
ney. But my judges and my accusers were 
identical, and the protest was figuratively 
cast into the waste basket along with all 
my other evidence. In his opening and 
closing, their attorney assailed me as seek- 
ing ‘‘to rule or ruin’’ the society, as at- 
tempting to introduce an ‘‘opening wedge 
for the floods of radicalism,’’ and as being 


Shades of 
Under 


dealt a staggering blow to the good name 
of the society. A fundamental issue of 
the D. A. R. situation is the struggle 
within it between the ideas of militarism 
and its antithesis, international concilia- 
tion. It is necessary to understand that 
the society is now administered by an ele- 
ment that for years has hobnobbed with 
Brass Buttons in Washington, General Fries, 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, the in- 
famous Spider Web Chart, Mrs. Fries, chair- 
man of the D. A. R. Publicity and the Na- 
tional Board of the D. A. R., are inextricably 
tied up together. The secret of the animus 
of this little ring now in control of the 
D, A. R. has been exposed to publie view. 
Do we question whether the national 
officers Trepresent the membership? The 


The membership are united by pride of 
descent. In politics and religion they 
widely diverge. But set standards in re- 
ligion and politics are preached as D. A. R. 
doctrine, and through all cracks in the D. 
A. R. wall of submission is poured a mix- 
ture termed ‘‘loyalty to the national offi- 
cers’? 

The campaign of the D. A. R. National 
Defense Committee, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Walker, is notorious. To the credit of 
the society, however, numerous members 
have rebelled, for no sooner had the society 
become a channel for the distribution of 
black lists and scurrilous propaganda than 
protests began to pour in to headquarters. 
In all cases, however, these protests were 
treated with contempt on the ground that 


the spokesman for dangerous elements in 
the community. ‘‘We all know who is be- 
hind her,’’ said this disciple of Mr. Fred 
Marvin. My forty-three judges seem to 
have considered his remarks as part of 
the evidence. 


“‘The question of free speech is not an 
issue,’’ blandly states Mrs. Brosseau when 
handing out the verdict. ‘‘Without re- 
straining that of others, we reserve to our- 
selves the right of inviting to our plat- 
forms and listening to whom we please.’” 
Is Mrs, Brosseau quite as important as she 
seems of the repeated interference by D. 
A. R. women in the conduct of public 
forums? ‘As to inviting whom she pleases 
to D. A. R. platforms, she asserts a right 


- 


which has never been questioned; but she 
slides over the fact that the National 
Board dictates to chapters as to whom 
they shall not hear. An employer has a 
right to employ whom he pleases, but if he 
tries to prevent anybody else from em- 
ploying a man, it is for his own good to be 
extremely careful to tell the exact truth 
about that man, and even then he runs a 
risk. The black lists by their labels give 
utterly erroneous descriptions to many use- 
ful and respected men and women. 

I was asked if I would expect the Re- 
publican Convention to invite a Demoerat 
to address it. The Republican Convention 
probably has no desire to be addressed by 
Democrats. They are attending to family 
affairs. But if they are at all fair-minded, 
they have some desire to know the ideas 
of the different constituencies. The ques- 
tion betrays the weak grasp these women 
have on the prinicple of free speech. 


In saluting the flag, we say ‘‘one nation, 
indivisible.’?’ That sentence was framed 
with regard to the division between North 
and South; but it is still extremely import- 
ant that we be one nation, and indivisible. 
We never shall be one nation, indivisible, 
however, unless diverging groups have 
some intelligent knowledge of the point of 
view and the thoughts and ideals of their 
heterogeneous neighbors and fellow-citi- 
zens. Well, the national officers are heard 
to reply, we do know what is in the minds 
of Jane Addams and William Allen White 
and Bishop Anderson; and for all our loyal 
Daughters our knowledge and our judg- 
ment are final, These men and women can 
speak elsewhere if they can get audience. 
It is our duty to warn off the audience. 

The governing body of the society has 
been often likened to a steam-roller. Many 
examples of their methods in stifling re- 
volt are coming to the surface. 

Upon receiving a respectful protest 
against committing the society to national 
policies without consulting the membership, 
and furthermore deploring the circulation 
of offensive literature through the chapters, 
the president-general writes to each signer: 


*‘T am always interested in com- 
munications from members of this or- 
ganization when the same are prompted 
by a desire for information, or any 
that contain pertinent suggestions. I 
must confess, however, that their value 
is lessened when they are dictated by 
a third person, and reflects the views 
of that individual. It is one thing to 
decide for oneself upon reflection that 
one has a complaint to voice, but it is 
quite another to carry a message of 
discontent from some one.’’ 


Present-Day 


Why do people lie, steal, commit murder 
and engage in all sorts of crime? The old 
view up to forty years ago was that men 
sinned because they wanted to. Man was 
regarded as having a rational soul, person- 
ality, freedom of choice and as responsible 
before God and man. Any such view would 
today in university cireles be regatded as 
not only obsolete, but inexecusably and ab- 
solutely false. 

Theories of the cause of crime have 
multiplied rapidly. Little, however, has 
been settled. In a recent book (Parmelee) 
we are told that criminology is a hybrid 
product of anthropology, psychology, so- 
ciology, economie science, legislation, 
ethics, and theology. We should add phil- 
osophy, which underlies the others. Pro- 
visionally, criminology may be regarded 
as a study of social conditions, with a 
background of ethics and Christianity. 
Since such a study implies an underlying 
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This was followed later by another cir- 
cular letter enclosing a little pamphlet at- 
tacking the book, ‘‘ Professional Patriots,’’ 
which had caused such a flurry in the 
bosom of the National Board. The book 
has eighty-eight endorsers, and its critic 
thus summarizes them: 


“Among these weighty eighty-eight 
are pink-eyed professors of backwoods 
universities, deposed ecclesiastics, com- 
panionate marriage advocates and 
judges, spinulose spinsters, aromatic 
anarchists, incensed communists, and 
sweetly redolent reds, with a sprink- 
ling of the sanctified Senators who in- 
trigued to dump and de-Americanize 
us into the League, the bottomless pit 
of damnation.’’ 


Thus did Mrs. Brosseau endeavor to lead 
the wanderer back into the fold. 

When it came to the time of the 37th 
Congress and it became known that the 
D. A. R. Committee of Protest would pre- 
sent resolutions correcting the policies of 
the National Board, Mrs. Brosseau handed 
to every delegate a manifesto denouncing 
the committee, and urging the delegates to 
““stamp out’’ disaffection, Mrs. Brosseau 
published a statement that the committee 
‘fare only a few pacifists who oppose our 
support of the Navy Bill,’’? which wrought 
the delegates to the desired pitch, and en- 
sured defeat of any proposal from the pro- 
testors. The large number of women who 
had come to Congress to support a change 
in policies, were by threats and falsehoods 
reduced to fourteen, and the fourteen who 
stood for the resolution were later ele- 
gantly characterized by a vice-president- 
general in a public address as ‘‘yellow.’’ 

A chapter regent is informed that the 
women who as officers, signed the protest 
of last February ‘‘should never be elected 
to office again.’’ 

A vice-president-general filled with sland- 
ers the ears of members of a chapter whose 
regent was endeavoring to inculeate Ameri- 
can principles of free speech and abhor- 
rence of blacklisting. 


Another regent was copiously supplied 
with attacks upon my good faith and ¢a- 
reer, and she distributed these to members 
together with a letter impunging my 
patriotism. 

The regent who had undertaken to move 
the resolutions of the Committee of Protest 
at the 37th Congress last April, was given 
to understand by a high officer that these 
resolutions would be killed in committee, 
and even if they did get out upon the floor, 
she, the regent, would be expected to re- 
sign in the event of their failing to pass. 


A state regent descends with pressure 
upon a chapter meeting, and argues for a 
resolution upholding her and her policies. 


With all this, the air is filled with rum- 
ors that opposition to ‘‘advice’’ handed 
down ‘‘from above’? will result in disci- 
pline. 


The society was founded with excellent 
patriotic motives, and for years carried on 
with little internal strife except that in- 
volved in the scramble for office. Some 
welfare work is conducted by the society, 
but in comparison with the record of Jane 
Addams and Lillian Wald it is insignifi- 
cant. The preservation of histori¢ spots is 
an admirable D, A. R. work. It is notable 
that some years ago, for services to the 
D, A. R. in connection with the preserva- 
tion of Mount Vernon, Miss Addams was 
made an honorary life member of the Na- 
tional Society of the D. A. R. How do the 
D. A. R. officers reconcile with this their 
inveterate attacks upon Miss Addams. 


With their National Defense Committee, 
its advisers, Fred Marvin and E, H. Hun- 
ter, and Mrs. Robinson, and its tons of pro- 
paganda, the national officers set out to 
save this country—and save it in their own 
way! Worked by Brass Buttons and mu- 
nition-makers and allied interests, and 
bamboozled by the Marvins et al., they ap- 
peal to the fear-complex of uninformed 
women, allying themselves in _ principle 
with the Ku Klux. 


Perhaps the time has come for a new so- 
ciety of descendants of the founders who 
retain in their make-up some remnant of 
the divine fire which warmed the ‘‘rebels’’ 
and ‘‘revolutionaries’’ in 1775. There are 
more than seventy self-styled patriotie so- 
ceties in this country, all more or less in- 
oculated with the Marvin-D. A. R. venom, 
and all, I venture to say, more or less dis- 
turbed and restless. If resignations con- 
tinue at the present rate, there will soon 
be a considerable body of Daughters—and 
Sons, too—of the Fathers, who might well 
take a stand for enlightened patriotism 
and the preservation of the ideals of the 
Founders, and who could labor for peace, 
and educational and industrial progress, 
unhampered by official attempts at suppres- 
sion. 


There is a clear issue in this struggle in 
which I have been happy to play a part. As 
this issue reaches the intelligence of the 
cross-section of American life which con- 
tributes its men and women to patriotic 
societies, there will be more thought given, 
I hope, to those fundamental principles 
of spiritual revolution and progress through 
which the human race is lifted to the light. 


Theories of the Cause of Crime 


BYSPROD Ass. Sakon, be. De, B.D, 


view regarding the nature of man, we 
pause to state the chief views. 
Personalism and Impersonalism. Accord- 
ing to the personalistie view, man is a per- 
son, self-conscious, self-determining, mor- 
ally responsible and surviving the physical 
frame. According to Driver, the English 
Old Testament scholar, the image of God in 
man is ‘‘something which relates from the 
nature of the case to man’s immaterial na- 
ture. It can be nothing but the gift of 
self-conscious reason, which is possessed 
by man, but by no other animal.’’ The 
soul, as constituting the greater half of 
man, continues to exist after death. Over 
against this is the impersonalistie view, 
according to which there is no such thing 
as the soul, The alleged soul is merely a 
state of consciousness, or a stream of states 
more or less conse‘ous, ever flowing on, but 
having no more permanence or personality 
than the Mississippi River. It is a secre- 


tion of the brain, a mere foree, or animal 
life, and is extinct at death. It is the 
product of matter. Under this view man 
cannot be regarded as responsible any more 
than the Mississippi can be punished for 
the great floods. 
Empiricism. A word 
meant merely practical experience has 
gradually come to denote a system of 
thought that has played havoe in all lines 
of inquiry, and in none more than in s¢i- 
ence, religion and criminology. Accord’ng 
to empiricism, our knowledge comes chiefly 
from the senses and experience. It is ac- 
cordingly subject to the limitations and 
imperfections of the senses. John Locke, 
the English philosopher, held that the 
mind is like a blackboard with nothing 
written upon it. His critics accepted the 
illustration, but held that the mind, like 
the tablet, has capacity for any kind of 
writing. The infant has no knowledge, but 


that originally 


it has unlimited capacity. Empiricism 
ignores the fact that the mind arranges 
the evidence of the senses and of experi- 
ence agreeably to its own laws, 


In looking over the ‘‘ Reformed Quarterly 
Review,’’ for another purpose, we came 
across an article by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 


G. Apple, a former President of the Lan- 
easter Theological Seminary, which con- 
tains a relevant paragraph: ‘‘ Locke taught 
a theory of human understanding that has 
been the means of doing much mischief in 


the progress of modern thought, the theory 
that all our knowledge comes only by ex- 
perience. It led to materialism in science, 
utilitarianism in ethics and skepticism in 
religion. Its mischief was not, therefore, 
confined to the sphere of science and phil- 
osophy, but extended to that of Christian 
theology. When philosophy gets on the 
wrong track it necessarily influences 
theology, because philosophy furnishes the 
human form of thought that clothes the 
truths of revelation. The system of empiri- 
ecism did much, and does much still, to 
undermine the old established views of the 
Chureh on Christian doctrine..... 4 As ap- 
plied to religion it led to a denial of the 
objective constitution of Christianity and 
thus to the objective side of the Christian 
life’’ (1883, pp. 61-2). We shall see that 
the materialism of empiricism underlies 
various theories of sin and crime. 


Pragmatism, the Yankee Philosophy. 
Related to empiricism, but arising inde- 
pendently in this country is pragmatism 
(called in Germany the Yankee Philoso- 
phy), a term derived from a Greek verb 
meaning doing or working. It accepts the 
impersonalistie view of the soul. Starting 
with the assumption that nothing in the 
universe is fixed or static, but everything 
(even God) always changing, flowing, dy- 
namic, it sees no permanent selfhood in 
man from birth to death, but at most a 
self ever changing and never the same in 
two consecutive moments. According to 
Heraclitus, far from stepping down into 
the same stream twice, you cannot step 
down once. So the pragmatic self is ever 
flowing, never the same. Hence man can 
reach no standard of value or truth. What 
is true one day may be false the next. 


Some time ago Dr, Cattell, editor of 
**Seience,’’ said that psychology had lost 
its ‘‘soul’’ and was about to lose its 
“‘mind.’’? That has now occurred. The 
view rapidly spreading in scientific circles 
is that what heretofore was called soul, 
mind, spirit is a pure fiction. Life is mere 
force; mind is mere force. What has been 
ealled free will, self-determination, is the 
resultant of hidden forces beyond our ken 
or control. 


As there are no objective standards ac- 
cording to pragmatism, that is fact, truth, 
right, wrong which works satisfactorily to 
the agent. If one man thinks there is a 
God, that is truth for him; if another 
thinks there is no God, that is truth for 
him. You get nowhere in religion or erimi- 
nology. Thievery is right if it works out 


BE HUMAN; OR BE GONE 


‘*The Man Christ Jesus.’’—I 
Tinte2tb 


To 


By Henry A. Bomberger 


Be human; or be gone. 

Else how shall mortal man esteem 
The pure divinity of dawn, 

That lingers like a joyous dream, 
The pledge and token of eternal day, 
The certainty that night has passed 

away? 


The language of the books 
Is understood by very few; 
But in the limpid, laughing brooks, 
The forest song, the sparkling dew 
Of thoughtful words and ever gra- 
cious ways, 
Man finds the tonic of eternal praise. 


Be human, as was He 
That came from God; whose fruit- 
ful hand 
Revealed benign divinity 
In every touch; so that the land 
Beheld the ‘‘very present’’ face of 
Him 
Enthroned amidst the distant sera- 
phim. 


Be human, then; or go. 
*Tis but the Son of Man that 
heals, 
The Deity can no one know, 
Unless humanity itself reveals, 
In helpful, unpretentious brother- 
hood, 
The grace and glory of His Father- 
hood, 


The Majesty Divine 
Can never dry man’s tears, 
Till in some human touch of mine 
Divinity appears. 


South Ardmore. 


well for the thief; wrong if he is caught. 

With the disappearance of the soul, the 
next step logically was to regard the in- 
most nature of man as merely a force of 
some kind. Hence in criminology the varied 
brood of hypotheses known as behaviorism, 
unconscious mind, materialism, determin- 
ism, mechanism, Freudianism, glandism and 
irresponsibility. 

Behaviorism. Behaviorism, says Profes- 
sor J. B. Watson, founder of the scheme, is 
that view of the soul which has ‘‘no dis- 
cussion of consciousness and no reference 
to such terms as sensation, perception, will, 
image and the like.’? Watson explains: ‘‘I 
have tried to write with the human animal 
in front of me.’’ Under the old view man 
has a physical nature and is to that extent 
an animal; but he has a mental, spiritual 
side which the animal has not. The Latin, 
with its anima, life, and animus, mind, ex- 
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presses the fundamental difference, Be- 
haviorism wipes out the distinction and 
views the behavior of a dog and of a New- 
ton, as differing merely in degree, not in 
kind. It follows that man being merely an 
animal is not punishable for a misde- 
meanor, even murder. 

Since, according to behaviorism, there is 
strictly no mind in man, but merely imper- 
sonal force determined by unchangeable 
natural law, this view is closely related to 
a denial of free will, or the old doctrine 
of determinism, that is that everything is 
determined from eternity by an in- 
trinsic, inflexible something (not the 
God of the Christian system) which for 
want of a better name may be called im- 
personal force. This energetic monism was 
formulated onee for all by ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard: ‘‘The scientific doctrine 
of one omnipresent, eternal energy is fun- 
damentally and completely inconsistent 
with the dualistic conception which sets 
spirit over against matter, good over against 
evil, man’s wickedness against God’s 
righteousness and Satan against Christ’? 
(‘‘Religion of the Future,’’ p. 18). If 
good and evil be ultimately one, why 
punish a man? 

Mechanism. Scientific monism and de- 
termism lead to mechanism, the doctrine 
that the whole universe, man included, is 
a machine. Prof. Crampton writes: ‘‘A 
living individual is a mechanism. ... As 
far as the evidence goes it tells strongly 
and invariably in favor of mechanistic in- 
terpretation.’’ Professor A. B. Wolfe, 
Ohio State University, boasts that his 
view-point is: ‘‘the assumption of a con- 
sistent, mechanistic, deterministic view of 
nature, man, and his social relations in- 
eluded. This postulate seems to be the 
only one in accord with relational experi- 
ence, and the only one which affords a sure 
basis of understanding of phenomena, both 
natural and social. Consistent with this 
deterministic position goes adherence to 
the behavioristie psychology, which gives 
promise of consistent scientific quality.’’ 

According to determinism, behaviorism 
and mechanism, man is a machine. But 
how can man be at once an animal and a 
machine? Easily enough on _ scientific 
premises. In accounting for man scientists 
predicate a one-celled animal, an amoeba 
(how it originated is not known, for sci- 
ence has not explained the origin of life), 
which evolved until it became man. Sci- 
ence teaches that the amoeba was produced 
by impersonal cosmie force and is at bot- 
tom merely force or energy. And on the 
scientific premise of absolute continuity 
from electron or star-dust to man, we may 
indeed by a complacent but absurd fiction 
regard ourselves as having life, mind and 
freedom, but are in reality nothing but 
machines and poor ones at that. Under 
any such view a man who has committed a 
erime cannot be found responsible or 
punishable. If the courts punish him they 
must abandon the psychology and philoso- 
phy of the day and swing over to the per- 
sonalistie view. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


A strong moral sense came to Woodrow 
Wilson from the Wilson-Woodrow ancestry, 
and from his youthful surroundings. With- 
out this knowledge it is quite impossible to 
explain his career. His conscience was one 
of the more sensitive sort. He did things 
because a delicately balanced moral faculty 
assured him it was right to do them. ‘‘I 
have not read history,’’ said he, ‘‘ without 
observing that the greatest forces in the 
world and the only permanent forces, are 
the moral foices.’’ 


II—The Wilson Conscience 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


At eighteen, Woodrow entered Prince- 
ton. He graduated forty-first in the cele- 
brated class of ’79. His classmates re- 
membered him for the pomp and circum- 
stance with which he could marshal a 
procession, and for his power in debate. 
Once he’ was selected by his society for 
the great debate of the college year. He 
was proud enough of the distinetion; but 
when he examined the slip which he drew 
from the box and learned that he was to 
defend a protectionist tariff, he refused to 


participate. ‘‘It’s a matter of principle,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘I do not believe in pro- 
tection; therefore how can I defend it?’’ 
Mind more than body interested him. Let 
the athletes have their games; he pre- 
ferred to play with the faculties of the 
mind. No one in college could state a 
position more clearly and convincingly. 
‘*Publicly and privately,’’ declared H. B. 
Fine, later dean of Princeton College, ‘‘he 
was one of the most persuasive talkers I 
ever heard.’? And Theodore Hunt, Prince- 
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ton professor, added to that, ‘‘He had an 
earnestness that was really intense.’’ He 
got not only satisfaction from thus stat- 
ing a case, he got exhilaration—partly, 
perhaps, because he would not defend a 
position unless he was sure he was right. 
Following a course in law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Wilson, in 1882, opened 
a law office in Atlanta, Ga. In 1886 he 
married Ellen Louise Axson, and lived econ- 
genially with her twenty-nine years. Three 
daughters were born. It was not long be- 
fore he concluded that the practice of law 
was not for him. He took courses at the 
Johns Hopkins University, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D., in 1886 and presenting 
as his thesis a book, ‘‘Congressional Gov- 
ernment in the United States.’’ Later 
the volume became a widely circulated 


textbook. 

That same year he became professor of 
history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr. Two years here, and two years at 


Wesleyan University, found him back at 
Princeton teaching jurisprudence and 
political economy. 

We must add this testimony of Profes- 
sor Crawford of Wesleyan; for it is some- 
what unusual for a member of a college 
faculty thus to deseribe a fellow-teacher. 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, had just 
visited the town Professor Crawford says, 
“Mr, Wilson, who evidently had been 
touched, as we all had been, by the in- 
tense earnestness of the great evangelist, 
voiced his prayer (at the chapel service) 
for us in his own words, which, by their 
earnestness, their originality and beauty 
of expression, their precise adaptation to 
the demands of the moment, were far more 
effective than any possible prescribed form 
of prayer could have been. Nobody who 
heard that prayer could doubt that Wood- 
row Wilson was a man of profound faith in 
God. 

Why should Woodrow Wilson not pray 
with power? For six centuries the Wood- 
rows had been scholars and ministers. His 
own father, in the family cirele and in the 
pulpit, had prayed with a fervor and elo- 
quence seldom excelled. 

This was the time when Professor Wilson 
was publishing well-written, remunerative 
books, dealing chiefly with the theory and 
problems of government. Let it be noted 
that no other Chief Executive of the 
United States ever assumed that office with 
a more thorough knowledge of civil gov- 
ernment here and abroad than Woodrow 
Wilson. . 

He entered naturally into the office of 
president of Princeton. While on the 
Princeton faculty he had four times been 
voted the most popular teacher. His books 
and lectures had made him known in edu- 
cational circles. As a member of the 
faculty he had displayed qualities of 
leadership. 

It was as president of Princeton that his 
sensitive Presbyterian conscience first 
asserted itself, and gave form to that cloud 
on the Wilson horizon which constantly 
grew until it left hardly a little rift of 
blue. He did what he did because being 
the son he was and the man he was, he 
could no nothing else, It was, then, as 
university administrator that the great 
conflict began between the man and his 
conscience which was to end only with 
his death. He was elected in 1902, at the 
age of forty-six; popular with students, 
faculty, and alumni; rising in reputation; 
happy with wife, children, and friends; 
with life reaching on before him a very 
comfortable and pleasant road. What 
made him exchange all this—what made 
him exchange it for ways hard, rugged, 
and obscure? Was it unescapable fate? 
A destiny predetermined? Some controlling 
authority behind the shadow which saeri- 
ficed one that many might be saved? 
Whatever it was, however, it was done, 
the Wilson we are now to view is the Wil- 
son in conflict, in revolt at old and wrong 
customs. Like one dedicated, he set his 


The 


will against the evils of the time. 
preachers from whom he came would have 
said, ‘‘It is the purpose of God.’’ 

The American college in those days was 
face to face with the mercenary, utilita- 
rian motive. Man must get a living, of 
course; but to the new president of Prince- 
ton, faced with the fast-growing material- 
istic’ trend, the life of the spirit was of 
more consequence than the life of the 
body. He had taken a stand before in an 
address warning against the insidious in- 
vasion of college curriculums by the ma- 
terialistic-science of the scholars. At that 
time he had asked that the arts and 
studies in human endeavor be given more 
prominence. And now as president he came 
vigorously forward, an advocate of ideal- 
ism in the realm of the higher education, 


CONSCIENCE 
Harry Troupe Brewer 


If a path you want to choose, 
And conscience cries out, ‘‘No,’’ 
Better choose a different path— 
Tho wrong looks white as snow. 


‘*Tt’s neither safe nor honest,’’ 

As Luther said one time, 

‘‘To act against your conscience,’’ 
Which is a motto fine. 


Better stop and meditate 

And learn just where you are, 
Hear what conscience has to say 
Before you sink too far. 


For those who know what is right 
And hope to reach that goal, 
Remember the words of Antiphon, 
‘“Wrong acts are sins of the soul.’’ 


For conscience is that something 
As holy as can be, 

Given to all by Him as guide 
To immortality. 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Never a seeker of sensations, Woodrow 
Wilson constantly was doing startling 
things which he could not have helped 
any more than he could have helped his 
stern, uncompromising ancestry. Almost 
at once he made college requirements a 
reality. In consequence, more than one 
hundred students were dropped, sons of 
notable and wealthy fathers. ‘‘ You have 
disgraced us,’’ shouted the outraged par- 
ents, many of whom were alumni. It was 
a new experience for Woodrow Wilson, 
this making of enemies; it hurt him; nor 
could he ever get used to it. But he went 
on making them just the same until the 
number was legion, and the sound of their 
wrath was as the thunder of many guns. 
He didn’t need to make people dislike 
him; for all the evidence we can get shows 
him a man with all the personal graces and 
charms, a genial companion. He might 
have administered the University in the 
sedate, unruffled manner of his prede- 
cessors, and retired after a score of years 
full of academic honors. It was not neces- 
sary that he should sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind—only for that trouble- 
some conscience. Yet it was that same 
pricking, troubling conscience which ear- 
ried him up from height to height, and 
finally made him, between the Armistice 
and the Paris Peace Conference, the most 
influential statesman in the world. 

A noted biographer, William Allen 
White, says of him, ‘‘His great contribu- 
tion to his time was his faith—his un- 
shaken majestic faith in the goodness of 
God and the essential nobility of man.’’ 
He did have a faith. This, and a mind of 
striking balance and power, gave him his 
victories. Without this faith, as he him- 
self said—along with another great ideal- 


ist, Abraham Lincoln—he could not have 
met the all but overpowering obligations. 

Princeton at that time was rather thor- 
oughly dominated by wealthy and exelu- 
sive student societies. These fraternities 
of select and aristocratic membership were 
a bitter offense in the Wilson eye, because 
they savored of a government by the privi- 
leged, a kind of government he had set 
himself against with rigid purpose. Here, 
now, for the first time we see in action 
the great democrat he subsequently be- 
came. He proposed to the University 
trustees that these organizations be re- 
duced by lease or purchase, and that 
Princeton give the college world of Amer- 
ica an illustration of genuine democracy. 
He had a persuasive voice, and he con- 
vinced the trustees. But who was going to 
pay the bills? The new president had in- 
troduced a tutorial system which cost the 
college $75,000 a year. Due to raised 
standards, registration had dropped, with 
corresponding decrease in income. ‘The 
president’s proposal that democracy be 
substituted for aristocracy would cost half 
a million dollars more. An opposition de- 
veloped, powerful and _ well-financed. 
Maledictions descended on the head of 
this dreamy idealist. Princeton alumni 
who had lived in the exclusion and com- 
fort of these clubs for four years, and who 
loved to return for athletic events and 
for commencement and to bask in the 
reflection of former blissful days, made an 
outery so loud that the sound of it pene- 
trated to distant parts. Not only educa- 
tors, but political leaders watched with in- 
terest this battle for democracy. Liberty 
to think; liberty to associate; liberty to 
live, had come as part of the liberal Pres- 
byterian discipline. In his father’s study, 
and in the Church, he had learned lessons 
he could neither forget nor neglect. The 
wrong had presented itself; he could do 
nothing but apply the remedy. 

While this bitter dispute was forward, 
and the president was traveling indus- 
triously about and eloquently describing 
before alumni associations and college cele- 
brations the merit of his democratic ideal, 
the cloud took ominous proportions. An- 
drew F. West, dean of the Graduate School, 
planned an institution which should be 
separate from the University, responsible 
not to the president, but to the trustees. 
This was not Wilson’s idea at all. He be- 
lieved in a university which was a unit. 
The dispute passed on to the trustees, 
faculty and alumni, and smouldered for 
three years, running parallel to the quarrel 
over the fraternities. Then, as if to add 
tinder to the flame, came a bequest of 
$300,000 to the Graduate School, making 
possible a start at construction as Dean 
West proposed. 

Dean West was not without friends, 
among them ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
president of the Board of Trustees, and 
Henry van Dyke, though Dr. van Dyke 
later supported Wilson. It was a merry 
time for the president. Offended parents 
of the dismissed boys, outraged alumni, and 
now powerful trustees and faculty mem- 
bers, stormed and reviled. Yet, with all 
this opposition, he would have won his 
victory, so fixed was his will and so per- 
suasive his voice, but for an occurrence 
nobody dreamed could happen. William C, 
Procter, of Cincinnati, offered half a mil- 
lion dollars to the Graduate School pro- 
vided the new buildings be erected accord- 
ing to the plans of Dean West. The gift 
was contingent on the raising of a half 
million more, but no one doubted but that 
this could be done. Bitter debates fol- 
lowed at the trustees’ meetings, Grover 
Cleveland was especially rancorous, and at 
one of the sessions delivered a vindictive 
attack on the president, who was presiding. 
The old Covenanter spirit aroused, Wilson 
turned eyes that flashed fire on his accuser. 
But all he said was, ‘‘ You will live to re- 
gret what you have said.’’ The stock from 
which he sprung was not noted for its for- 
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giving temper. The Woodrows had be- 


lieved that forgiveness was determined by 
repentance on the part of the person who 
had done the wrong. But Grover Cleve- 
land was not one to repent an action. 
Wilson never forgave him the attack. 


Apart from its relation to the Graduate 
School, the president was opposed to the 


Procter gift on the ground of its undemo- 
eratie specifications. He was determined 
that Princeton should not be controlled by 
wealth. The alumni in large numbers 


bitterly protested. As for President Wil- 
son, he had by no means kept silence, but 
had pleaded with pen and voice that money 


should not be allowed to rule American 
college life. The Woodrow conscience was 
in action, and to watch it was somewhat 
interesting. He had said when the contro- 
versy over the exclusive fraternities was 
at his height: ‘‘I have told the authorities 
I would not be president of a country 


club. Princeton must either be an edu- 
cational institution or I will not remain.’’ 
And now he declares, in the same unequi- 
vocal terms, ‘‘I cannot accede to the ac- 
ceptance of gifts which take the educational 
policy out of the hands of the trustees and 


faculty, and permit it to be determined by 
those who give money, 
Even now he might have succeeded for 


he was gathering supporters. But destiny 
had other plans. Isaac Wyman, a man of 
great wealth, living at Salem, Mass., died 
leaving ten million dollars to Princeton, 
and naming in his will, as an exeeutor, 
Andrew F. West. Fight ten million dollars 
Wilson could not. So he retired; but in a 
blaze of glory, too, for his battle for con- 
scientious right, and for an ideal demoe- 
racy, had attracted the attention of the 
nation, He was nominated Governor of 
New Jersey. Out of decisive defeat came 
a greater victory. Once more convictions 
and principles had won. 

(Next week: Chapter III, ‘‘He Applies 

Religion to Government’’) 


My Faith and My Hope 


IX—ON JESUS 


Jesus was the son of man and the Son 
of God. He frequently called Himself the 
son of man, seldom, if ever, the Son of 
God, though He called God His Father. 
The disciples usually called Him Master. 
the tempter in the wilderness and the thief 
on the cross said:—‘‘If Thou be the Son 
of God.’’ St. Peter in his memorable con- 
fession said: ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.’’ He is regarded 
as a divine-human personality, two natures 
in one person, so vitally united as to be 
inseparable. This is the great mystery, 
God manifested in the flesh. The dynamic 
power in Him so dominated His person as 
to make His human nature perfect. Hence 
He could challenge His hearers:—‘‘ Which 
of you convicteth Me of sin?’’ 


The sinlessness of Jesus endows His 
character with such nobility and power as 
to exalt Him above all other men. The 
goodness of His person and the purity of 
His teaching are acknowledged today by 
all who have learned of Him. The Jews 
no longer regard Him as an imposter, but 
as a great Rabbi, the Mohammedans admit 
Him to have been a prophet of the Lord, 
learner heathens have nothing but praise 
for His character and His Gospel. It was 
said in His day that the common people 
heard Him gladly; today the masses pro- 
fess to be ready to worship and adore 
Jesus, though they reject the Church. In 
India teachers say: ‘‘The Christian religion 
is good in its teacher and scriptures, but 
it is not practiced by its adherents.’’ In 
the present turmoil in their country the 
Chinese say: ‘‘Let the missionaries come 
to teach us the life and spirit of Jesus, 
but we do not want their oranized church.’’ 
Never was Jesus raised so high and never 
did He draw so many men unto Himself 
as is done today. But evidently the 
Church somehow fails properly to represent 
Him. Something is wrong somewhere, The 
outlying world looks for and fails to find 
the Christian religion in the social rela- 
tions, business, commerce, national and in- 
ternational diplomacy of Christian nations. 
The fault is not with Jesus, but with those 
who claim to represent Him. 


The Purpose of Jesus 


‘*T came that they might have life, and 
have it abundantly.’’ ‘‘No man has seen 
God at any time, the only begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He has 
declared Him.’” In order that men may 
have life they must know God. Jesus came 
to reveal God unto the world. What He 
made known especially is the fatherhood of 
God. At the age of twelve years Jesus 
came to a consciousness of His divine son- 
ship when He said: ‘‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father’s business?’’ 
During His entire life He prayed to God, 
trusted Him and served Him as His Father. 
The words, ‘‘My Father,’’ were constantly 
on His lips. At death He committed His 
spirit into His Father’s hands. 
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God was not only His Father, but the 
Father of all men. To His disciples He 
said again and again: ‘‘Your Father.’’ 
‘Call no man Father on earth; for one is 
your Father, even He who is in heaven. 
Your Father knoweth that you have need 
of these things. When you pray say: Our 
Father, Who art in heaven.’’ God as a 
true father loves His children, ‘‘God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
Him might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.’’ ‘‘Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that God loved us and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
We love Him because He first loved us.’’ 
This is the Gospel: God is our father and 
loves us; we are His children and owe love 
and obedience to Him. When we are true 
to this relationship we will have life 
abundantly. Jesus said: ‘‘He that hath 
seen Me has seen the Father,’’ to which 
may be added, He that has seen Jesus has 
seen what a faithful son and daughter of 
the Heavenly Father ought to be. 

Jesus gives us life by bringing us to a 
knowledge and fellowship with the Father 
through our fellowship with Him. We are 
to love the Father. That love brings us 
to a realization of our sins. This leads us 
to repent of our sins and forsake them. 
We are to believe and trust and serve the 
Lord. Thus a mystical relationship is es- 
tablished between us and Jesus, and 
through Him with the Father, and that is 
life. This is expressed in the prayer of 
Jesus: ‘‘I pray that they all may be one; 
even as Thou, Father, art in me and I in 
Thee, that they may be in Us, I in them 
and Thou in Me, that they may be per- 
fected into one.’’ 


The Birth of Jesus 


And the Word was made flesh. This is 
the great mystery of our faith. The union 
of the divine and human in one person 
transcends the powers of human under- 
standing. How can such a thing be? How 
did it come to pass? The Scriptures say 
that Jesus was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary. This 
has been regarded in all ages as an actual 
fact, and the vast body of Christians so re- 
ceive it today. It is embodied as an article 
of faith in all the creeds of the Church. 


Lately, however, the validity of the doc- 
trine has been called in question. Many 
Biblical scholars doubt whether there be 
sufficient evidence to support that article 
of the creed. It is based on certain ac- 
counts and statements in the Gospels by 
Saints Matthew and Luke. The Gospel by 
St. Mark, regarded as the earliest, says 
nothing about the Virgin Birth. The Gos- 
pel of St. John, the most intimate disciple 
of Jesus, makes no reference to it. He 
based his faith on an entirely different 
foundation. Did he know nothing about it, 
or consider it of little importance? St. 
Paul, the first writer of New Testament 
scriptures, nowhere speaks of the concep- 


tion of Jesus by the Holy Spirit. As a 
preacher to the Gentiles he might have 
made effectual use of the Virgin Birth. 
And Jesus Himself nowhere claimed such 
a birth. The fact that neither Saints Mark, 
John, Paul nor Jesus Himself in their Gos- 
pels, preaching and teaching referred to 
this article seems to prove one of two 
things: Either the doctrine had no founda- 
tion in fact or they did not regard it an 
essential article of the faith. 


Matthew and Luke give genealogies of 
Jesus. Matthew begins with Abraham and 
proceeds from generation to generation 
ending with the words: ‘‘And Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus who is called Christ.’? Luke 
reverses the order beginning with Jesus 
and ending with Adam. His first state- 
ment is: ‘‘And Jesus Himself when He be- 
gan to teach was about thirty years of age, 
being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph, 
the son of Beli.’’ It seems evident from 
the Scriptures that during the life and 
ministry of Jesus He was regarded as the 
son of Joseph, He was the carpenter’s son, 
When he was twelve years old Mary said 
to Him: ‘‘Thy father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing.’’ Neither Joseph nor 
Mary nor Jesus nor His disciples seem to 
have ever mentioned His conception by the 
Holy Spirit. This surely is a remarkable 
fact. Twenty or thirty years after the 
death of Jesus, Matthew and Luke ineluded 
in their Gospel, accounts of the Virgin 
Birth which they adorned with stories 
which have fascinated the minds and hearts 
of millions of men, women and children, 


But if the conception by the Holy Ghost 
was not an actual fact how could an ae- 
count of it have gotten into the Scriptures? 
It may have been a tradition that somehow 
arose, which Saints Matthew and Luke be- 
lieved to be well founded. Or some copy- 
ists believeing the traditions to be genuine 
may have inserted them. In that age of 
the world the people would expect such 
marvellous things to be connected with 
celebrated personages. Some legends did 
arise about Jesus which the Church how- 
ever rejected as without any real founda- 
tion. Some may have been admitted to the 
Scriptures that ought to have been re- 
jected. When the human element in the 
Scriptures is recognized such considerations 
do not disturb us at all. When everything 
in them is regarded as given by divine in- 
spiration then the conception of Jesus by 
the Holy Ghost must be accepted. But then 
the silence of Jesus and John and Paul and 
other New Testament writers must be ac- 
counted for, and that is not easily done. 
In my opinion no one is justified in speak- 
ing dogmatically on the subject, whether 
for or against. The Gospel can be preached 
and believed in its essential fullness with- 
out a definite knowledge as to how the 
Word became flesh. To accept Jesus as our 
divine-human Savior is the main thing. 


(To be continued) 
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Developing a Missionary Spirit in a Rural People 


There’ are and 


con- 


rural congregations 
charges in our denomination which 
tribute very little towards missions and 
other benevolences, Acquaintance with 
such fields usually reveals that the mem- 
bers do not clearly understand just why 
such contributions are made. Once they 
get to better understand why there are 
missions at home and abroad, then usually 
these rural charges surprise other Churches 
with the support they give to these causes. 
It would appear from this that it is not a 
lack of resources that keep the contribu- 
tions low; it’s a matter of clear under- 
standing as to what their contributions will 
accomplish, and who it is that asks that 
the missionary work be done. If this is 
so, and the writer believes it to be so, then 
it is a situation that can be changed as 
fast as that better understanding is brought 
about. 

It seems strange that there are Church 
members who do not understand clearly 
that missionary work is of the very essence 
of our religion, but it is true. There are 
many, many such Chureh members. One 
of the most effective ways known to the 
writer to have that understanding brought 
about is by showing to such Church mem- 
bers that all of us are Christian Church 
members through the missionary efforts 
of the past nineteen hundred years. 
Our country is so blessed that many 
of its Church-going people are entirely un- 
aware that we have gotten our religious in- 
stitutions and instructions altogether 
through past missionary work. It is for- 
gotten, or unknown to most, that our Re- 
formed denomination itself for years in its 
beginning received missionary aid from the 
mother Church in the old country. Look- 
ing back just a step farther brings us to 
the place where we find that all the Chris- 
tian nations of Northern Europe, from 
which our denomination largely sprung, at 
one time also were most fertile fields of 
missionary endeavor from the countries of 
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Southern Europe. Finally, stepping back 
just one step more, as the Bible through 
its book of Acts and its letters of Paul 
clearly itself tells, this southern part of 
Kurope in turn had first to be Christianized 
by missionaries working from the Master’s 
homeland, Palestine in Asia. Tracing these 
steps clearly on a blackboard and on good 
maps will help greatly to show that all of 
us today, no matter where we live, are the 
children of missions. 

Once it has become clear to members 
that we of today are ourselves children of 
missions, then the hardest step towards 
developing a missionary spirit will have 
been taken. People will have less preju- 
dice for something which they see has been 
a means of saving grace for themselves. 

The next step is to drive home upon the 
hearts and minds of members that missions 
cannot be laid aside by any conscientious 
Christian, A Christian believes in the 
Bible. Usually he is ready to defend it 
with vigor if it is tampered with. Minis- 
ters owe it to their members to show them 
conclusively that that Bible which they 
love so much definitely commands its read- 
ers to be missionaries, or to support the 
work of those who are missionaries. The 
greatest strength of the Bible lies in its 
own commands. It is its own authority. 
Having shown convincingly that all of us 
are the children of missions, it becomes the 
duty of the minister to show also that 
Jesus commands of us today to continue to 
do what the others in the past have done 
for us. It needs to be shown that to say 
that one does not believe in missions is 
to say that one does not believe in Jesus. 
Many followers of Jesus do not realize this, 
they begin to reconsider and eventually 
support missions to the best of their abil- 
ity. Love for the Master, which generally 
does lie deep in the bosom of all who at 
one time or other have joined in His fel- 
lowship, but which in many has not been 
called into heroic action, will come to the 
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surface once the support of missions is put 
down as an indisputable function of every 
Church member. 

Many rural people are no experts in a 
knowledge of geography. Therein lies a 
reason why missions are not understood nor 
appreciated. To develop a finer apprecia- 
tion of it, an extensive study of geography 
is almost necessary. Few rural people will 
ever see the countries where missionary 
work still remains to be done. At the same 
time their idea as to just where those coun- 
tries are is usually very hazy. It has little 
meaning to many to say that there are mis- 
sionaries in Japan, China, India, Africa. 
That is a handicap in the development of a 
missionary spirit. Since so many good Chris- 
tian people will never get to see first hand 
what one finds in the foreign fields, the 
next best thing is to get them as 
thoroughly acquainted as possible through 
good maps, supplemented by pictures. To 
help round out this understanding of places 
in the world where missionaries labor, it is 
most helpful to invite into the rural fields 
some of the returned missionaries them- 
selves. Once the rural people get warmly 
acquainted with a returned missionary, a 
missionary spirit is sure to be born. What 
is perhaps the best step of all is to invite 
some of the Christianized people who come 
at times from the mission fields to study in 
this country, to invite them to come into 
the rural field and there let the people get 
acquainted with them. All too often these 
visitors get only to the city Churches. A 
Rev. Taguchi or a Miss Takaku will work 
wonders in the development of a clearer un- 
derstanding as to what missions accom- 
plish. In them they see the fruits of for- 
eign missions incarnated—and seeing here, 
usually, is believing. 

These methods have been tried by the 
writer and they have done a great deal in 
making missions more intelligible as well 
aS. more enthusiastically supported by 
prayers and by gifts. 


EWS IN BRIEF 


‘ HONK! HONK! 


Ss. O. S. Yes, we are in trouble. Flat 
tire. Carburetor missing fire. Engine dead. 
We have $1,107.70 and need at least $218.- 
30 to put us going, and we are looking for 
our friends to furnish the wherewithal. 
Last week the W. M. 8. of Emmanuel 
Church, Hanover, Pa., sent us $75,—and 
just a day earlier we had $25,—from Miss 
Louise Rose Russell, Waynesboro, Pa. You 
know that our Editor is now on the Pacific 
Coast attending the World’s S. 8. Conven- 
tion. When he gets home we want to give 
him a jolt. We want to surprise him by 
telling him that the Pastor Stulc Auto 
Fund is completeed. What say you? Our 
morning mail has just brought us $15.25 
from the Women’s Dept. St. John’s Church 
School, Lansdale, Pa., and $5 from the W. 
M. S, of the Glade Church, Walkersville, 
Md. That leaves only $198.05 short. Isn’t 
that fine? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev. Clement W. DeChant from 6736 N. 
13th St. to 610 66th Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


Rev. W. Carl Nugent from New York 
City to S. Church St., Mt. Pleasant, Pa, 


We have just received official no- 
tice that at a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Mercersburg 
Academy, Dr. G. Boyd Edwards was 
elected Headmaster to succeed the 
late Dr. William Mann Irvine. Dr. 
Edwards will take charge Sept. 1, 
and in the interval will finish his 
official year at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, which he has headed for the 
last 6 years. 


will 


Rev. A. 8S. Kresge, of Germano, O., 
be available for pulpit supply work after 
Aug. 1. 


The D. V. B. 8., of Christ Church, Phila., 
Pa., Rev. A. R. Tosh, pastor, reports an 
average attendance of over 50 children for 
the first week of operation. 


The baccalaureate sermon of the Laneas- 
ter High Schools was preached by Rev. Dr. 
T. A, Alspach, in St. Paul’s Church. Dr. 
Alspach’s son, Alfred, was graduated from 
the Boys’ High School with first honors. 


We are glad to receive word from our 
old friend, Dr, John C, Bowman, that. al- 


though he had been ill while visiting rela- 
tives in Waynesboro, he is now visiting his 
son in Honeybrook, and is ‘‘pretty close 
to normal.’’ He thoroughly appreciates 
the inquiries of his many anxious friends. 
First Chureh, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, pastor. The 8. 8. attendance on 
July 1 was 613. The Men’s Bible Class 
held a pienie on June 28, the S. 8. held its 
pienic on June 19, and the Young People’s 
pienie was scheduled for July 11. 
was observed July 8 
Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
Children’s Day 
successful and 
the offer- 
The 


Holy Communion 
in St. Mark’s Church, 
C. D. Kressley, pastor. 
Services were unusually 
were enjoyed by those present; 
ing of $10 was given for special work. 
annual pienice will be held Aug, 15. 


We were glad to receive word of the 
wonderful Kiwanis International Conven- 
tion at Seattle, Wash., from our friend, 
Rev. John A. Koons, of Maiden, N. C. He 
reports the presence also of Rev. Dr. Simon 
Sipple, of Allentown, Pa., and Rev. A. H. 
Elshoff. of Egg Harbor City, N. J. These 
brethren were evidently enjoying a feast 
of good things. 


The Fellowship Tour to the Golden Gate 
left Phila., Thursday, July 5, at 11.38 A, 
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M., via the B. and O. We wish them a 
pleasant and profitable journey. During 
the Editor’s absence, Dr. A. M, Schmidt 
will have charge of his office, in connection 
with Dr. Leinbach’s genial and competent 
Secretary, Miss Helen L. C. Humphreys. 

Miss Kate I. Hansen and Miss Lydia 
Lindsey are sailing from San Francisco on 
the ‘‘President Jefferson,’’?’ on Aug. 17. 
Their new address will be 16 Junikencho, 
Komegafukuro, Sendai, Japan. Miss Han- 
sen writes: ‘‘I hope to find the summer 
numbers waiting in Sendai, as I do not like 
to miss any of them. They are too inter- 
esting to be lost.’’ 

The widow of one of our well-known and 
faithful pastors has for sale well-bound 
volumes of the following: Mercersburg Re- 
view (25 vols); Reformed Church Quarter- 
ly Review (1879-1896): Synodical Acts and 
Proceedings (1885-1896 in 3 volumes), 
These are all in first-class condition. Any 
one interested may address M. P. L., care 
Editor, ‘‘Reformed Church Messenger,’’ 
1505 Race St., Phila. 

On Sunday morning, June 17, the bac- 
calureate sermon to the graduates of the 
Conshohocken High School, Pa. was 
preached by Dr. J. Rauch Stein, in the 
Baptist Church of that community. The 
special musie of the day was in charge of 
Mrs. Thyrza Sloan Stein, organist and choir 
leader of that publie-spirited and progres- 
sive congregation. 

Again we want to remind you to mark 
down July 19 for the annual reunion of 
Reformed Churches at Pen-Mar. Make 
your plans to attend this reunion, meet old 
friends, make new ones, and have a very 
pleasant day in the mountains. The ad- 
dress will be by Dr. George W. Richards, 
and the musie by the chorus choir of the 
Evangelical Church of Frederick, Md. 


Rey. Dr. Henry N. Kerst, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Canton, O., occupied the pulpit 
of Calvary Presbyterian Church on June 
24, on account of the illness of the pastor; 
on July 1 he preached at Grace Church, 
Canton, and on July 7 he preached in 
Memorial Church, Akron, on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of Rev. George A. 
Snyder’s ordination to the ministry. 


First Church, Carlisle, Pa.,Rev. R.E. Lein- 
bach, pastor. The average S. 8S. attendance 
for June was 322 and average offering 
$35.29. The annual picnic is being held 
July 12. The Mite Society gave $200 to 
the Church to lift another bond from the 
Chureh debt. Holy Communion was ob- 
served July 8. The Children’s Day pro- 
gram this year was unusually fine, every 
child taking its part perfectly. 

The corner-stone laying service of Zion 
Church, New Providence, Pa., Rev. Harry 
EK. Shepardson, pastor, was held June 24 
at 10.30 A. M. Addresses were made by 
members of the Program, Building and 
Finance Committees. The corner-stone of 
Barre granite is a gift of I. Diller Miller, 
of Quarryville, a friend of the congrega- 
tion. 

Dr. J. Rauch Stein preached the annual 
sermon to the graduating class of the Ann- 
ville High School, his home town, on June 
3. The services were held in the beautiful 
new and commodious limestone High 
School building recently completed. The 
Churches of the town omitted their even- 
ing services and the pastors took part ‘n 
the baccalaureate service, Dr. Otis K. 
Spessard directing the worship of the 
evening. 


The Jefferson Charge, Pa., Rev. Paul D. 
Yoder, pastor, observed Children’s Day 
with very impressive services, under the 
direction of Mr. H. F. Rebert. The pastor 
and Miss Jennie F. Stick were delegates 
to the Rural Leadership Conference, held 
at Austintown, O., and took a prominent 
part in the Conference, both serving on im- 
portant committees. The pastor has re- 
ceived a substantial increase in salary for 
the coming year. 
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Holy Communion was observed July 1 in 
the Wooster Ave. Church, Akron, O., Rev. 
H. B. Diefenbach, pastor, The pastor and 
his family attended the family reunion of 
the Isaac Zartman family; Mr. Zartman 
was the grandfather of Mrs, Diefenbach. 
The 4 living children of Isaae and Rebecea 
Zartman were present at the reunion. They 
are: Mrs. Sarah Swinehart, Somerset, O.; 
Mrs. William Parks, Glenford, O.; Mr. A. 
K. Zartman, Dayton, O., and Dr. Rufus C. 
Zartman, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Barnhart, of Balti- 
more, Md., left July 2, via Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and Grand Canyon, Arizona, for 
Los Angeles, Cal., where at the World’s 
Sunday School Convention they will be 
met by their son, William R., and his wife, 
of Forest Grove, Oregon. Together they 
will motor through parts of California and 
Oregon. Dr. and Mrs. Barnhart will re- 
turn home via Glacial National Park and 
Yellowstone. 


Rey. Frank A. Shults has just been elect- 
ed Supt. of Leadership Training and of 
Week-Day Schools of Religion for the 
State in the Ohio Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. His headquarters will be in Colum- 
bus with the rest of the state staff of the 
Council, beginning his work Sept. 1. Rev. 
Mr. Shults has been instructor of Religious 
Edueation in Central Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, for the past 2 years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shults have started on a motor trip 
to the World’s Sunday School Convention. 


The Reformed Church, of Bloomsburg, 
Pa., Rev. John C, Brumbach, pastor, con- 
ducted a very successful D, V. B. S. from 
July 11-27. 69 pupils were enrolled; Kin- 
dergarten, 15; Primary, 26; Junior, 28. 51 
had a perfect attendance record. The 
School was in charge of the pastor, assisted 
by 9 teachers, Mid-summer Communion 
was administered July 1. The special Com- 
munion offering of $97.53 will be used to- 
ward defraying the expense involved in re- 
cent repairs to the pipe organ. 


Rev. Walter D. Mehrling, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Pottstown, Pa.. and St. 
Paul’s Church, Stowe, has prepared a very 
helpful pamphlet which contains a Bible 
selection for each day of the year, among 
which are 20 short stories from the Bible. 
These pamphlets he proposes to give to 
each person over 8 years of age in the 
constituency. He has also prepared a let- 
ter of welcome which is sent to all visitors, 
inviting them to come again to the ser- 
vices. 


St. Peter’s Church, West Pikeland, Pa., 
Rev. L. M. Knoll, pastor, will hold an 
‘*Old Home Day’’ celebration on July 15. 
Rev, Dr, James M. S. Isenberg will he the 
speaker at the morning service at 10.45. 
At the 2 P. M. service, addresses will be 
made by Rey. Dr. William A. Korn and 
Rev. Albert A. Hartman. Former pastors 
will bring messages and short reminisecnces 
will be made by a number of those who 
will be present. Special music will help 
make this a big day for Pikeland. 


Christ Church, Alexandria, Pa., Rev. M. 
A, Kieffer, pastor, received 10 new mem- 
bers at the Holy Communion service on 
July 1; 7 were confirmed, 3 received by cer- 
tificate. 30 families have been received in- 
to this congregation in the past 2% years; 
94 members have been received, mostly 
adults; and 50 children have been bap- 
tized. The pastor will attend the Summer 
School for Rural Pastors, Cornell Univer- 
sity, for which he has received a scholar- 
ship. Rev. Mr. Kieffer is spending his 
time in the 6th camping outing at Camp 
Kanesatake, Spruce Creek, 


St. Andrew’s Church, Phila., Pa, Rev. 
Albert G. Peters, pastor, has issued a most 
helpful and attractive Directory and Year 
Book, containing names of the officers and 
committees, schedule of services and meet- 
ings, calendar of special events, the pas- 
tor’s report, statistical report, baptisms, 
marriages and funerals, the financial state- 


ment of the congregation, the officers and 
financial statement of each society and or- 
ganization, and names and addresses of 
members of the congregation, The book 
should prove very valuable to the 276 
members of the Chureh, 

The United Church (St. Luke and St. 
John), Baltimore, Md., Rev. Melville Hugh 
Way, pastor. The Ladies’ Aid Society re- 
cently gave the consistory a gift of $200. 
The pastor includes in his report covering 
the 10 months of his pastorate the follow- 
ing statistics: 16 members confirmed, and 
6 received by letter during the year; 280 
communed during the year. Contributions 
for benevolences amounted to $1,413, and 
for congregational purposes, $5,103; the 
membership, 429. A Workers’ Conference 
is scheduled for July 30, when officers of 
all organizations, teachers and officers of 
the 8S. S., the consistorymen and all officers 
of the congregation are expected to be 
present. 


A D. V. B.S. is being conducted for a 
period of 4 weeks in Second Church, 
Greensburg, Pa., Rev. Dr. Frederick C. 
Seitz, pastor. 69 children are being taught 
by the pastor, his wife and 4 assistants. 
The average attendance up to and inelud- 
ing the third week was 91%. The Chil- 
dren’s Day service issued by the Board 
was used creditably and effectively on 
June 10. The offering of $150 was given 
to the Old Folks’ Dept. of the Home at 
Greenville. The pastor has been granted 
his usual vacation during the month of 
August. 

Beginning Sunday evening, June 24, 
speeial services were held each evening of 
the week in St. Paul’s Church, Knox, Pa., 
Rev. Irvin G. Snyder, pastor. Visiting min- 
isters brought the message each night. The 
services culminated in the Holy Com- 
munion service on July 1. During the 
week of July 1, Rev. M. N, George 
preached a series of sermons on the sub- 
ject, ‘The Essentials of Christianity,’’ in 
St. Mark’s Church of the same charge. 
This week of special services also culminat- 
ed in the Holy Communion service on July 
8. 


Grace Church, Columbiana, O., Rey. E. F. 
Wiest, Pastor. The D, V. B. S. has com- 
pleted its third term, with the pastor as 
superintendent for the second year. He 
was fortunate enough not to miss one pe- 
riod in these 2 years. There were 257 
children and 40 helpers enrolled. Although 
there were many rainy days the average 
attendance of children was 119 and the 
whole average 133. Of the helpers, 6 were 
Lutherans, 6 were Christians, 7 Methodists, 
9 Presbyterians, and 12 from the Reformed. 
The School was held in the public school 
building. There were 56 in Ist grade; 97 
in 2nd grade; 68 in 3rd grade and 36 in 4th 
grade. 


Christ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. F. 
L. Kerr, pastor, observed Holy Communion 
June 24, with 70% of membership com- 
muning. 2 new members were received’ 
and offering amounted to one-fourth of the 
Apportionment. On Mother’s Day the 
offering amounted to $120, raising more 
than the quota for Catawba College. The 
Aid and Missionary Society gave a very 
delightful and successful strawberry festi- 
val early in June. The Union Services of 
the Homewood Brushton Couneil of 
Churches will be held in beautiful West- 
inghouse Park and the pastor and choir of 
Christ Church are scheduled to appear July 
29, 

A very pretty wedding was solemnized 
recently at the Reformed Chureh at Dor- 
rance, Pa., when Harold F. Horsefield, of 
Wilkes-Barre, son of Mrs. Elizabeth Horse- 
field, of West Hazleton, and Miss Ellen L. 
Eroh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley 
P. Eroh, were married by the bride’s pas- 
tor, Rev. E. W. Stonebraker. The attend- 
ants were Miss Ruth Eroh, sister of the 
bride, and John Best, of Conyngham. The 
wedding march was played by Miss Cathe- 
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rine Eroh, and Miss Agnes Smith was 
flower girl. The double ring service was 
used. More than 100 friends witnessed 
the ceremony, after which a reception was 
held at the home of the bride’s parents. 
After their return from a honeymoon Mr. 
and Mrs, Horsefield will reside at Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The first annual mid-summer Communion 
was held in Myerstown Chureh, Rev. David 
Lockart, pastor, on May 24, when 372 com- 
muned and 1 adult was received by bap- 
tism and confirmation. The offering 
amounted to $398. The 2nd annual D, V. 
B. 8. will close July 13 after a 4-week ses- 
sion. The enrollment last year was 63 and 
this year 112. The pastor is director of 
the school and is assisted by 4 teachers, 3 
of whom are public school teachers and 1 
a senior in college; 2 high school graduates 
serve as assistants. The average S. 8S. at- 
tendance broke records during May and 
June without any contest or undue pres- 
sure, The trustees have completed the in- 
stallation of a second modern bathroom in 
the parsonage and have granted the pastor 
his annual 2 months vacation. 


‘“‘The Messenger’’ is indebted to Mrs. 
Gertrude Cogan Lyon for interesting clip- 
pings from the ‘‘London Morning Post,’’ 
with reference to the Prayer Book con- 
troversy in Great Britain. She writes that 
it is thrilling to read from day to day the 
speeches on this question which has re- 
ceived much space in the British press, and 
says that Protestants are rejoicing in quict 
thankfulness over the outcome, the new 
Prayer Book measure having been rejected 
by the House of Commons by a vote of 
266-220, The opposition to the new book 
was based, of course, upon its supposed 
Romanizing tendencies and the outcome is 
regarded as a great victory for the Pro- 
testant or low Chureh element in the 
Chureh of England. 


The Tri-Mus Bible Class of St. John’s 
Church, Larimer, Pa., Rev. G. A. Teske, 
pastor, held a very successful Father and 
Son Banquet on the evening of April 26, 
when an address was made by Rev. John 
A. Yount, of Turtle Creek. A baseball 
team was organized of S. S. members with 
the following officers: Walter Moore, presi- 
dent; Lawrence Teske. secretary; Charles 
Thornton, treasurer; Edward Moore, man- 
ager; William MeMunn, business manager, 
and captain, Wilbur Tharp. The Leree Or- 
chestra rendered a varied and interesting 
program on Mother’s Day. On May 31 
work on the new Church School building 
was started. It was hoped by the Ist of 
July to make the first payment of $4.000. 
The annual S. S. pienie was held on July 
4 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Me- 
Creary. 

The Manor Charge, Md., Rev. G. W. Ker- 
stetter, pastor, Repairs were made to the 
amount of $800, and only $129.39 remains 
to be paid. Trinity Church, Adamstown, 
was rededicated, after the repairs were 
finished, with a special service, when Rev. 
C. D, Shaffer preached a challenging ser- 
mon. Children’s Day was appropriately 
observed. A D. V. B. S. was held from June 
19 to July 10. A mass meeting for men, 
held recently, brought out almost 100 in 
spite of inelement weather. Personal 
Evangelism was discussed by Leslie Cob- 
lentz and J. C. Biehl in a very practical 
way. Holy Communion was observed July 
1 at Adamstown. The C, E. Society re- 
cently gave a play and divided the pro- 
ceeds, $55, with the congregation. St. 
John’s Church, Buekeystown, will meet in 
full its quota for Catawba College. 


Recently one of the older ministers of 
our Chureh, who is about to give up his 
work in the ministry on account of old age, 
wrote to our Board of Ministerial Relief 
and said: ‘‘It does a man’s soul good to 
realize that the work he tries to do is ap- 
preeiated by our Church. Then, of course, 
the good news that the Board of Minister- 
ial Relief will give a minister of our 
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Church help whenever he needs it greatly 
cheers our hearts. I thank you very much 
for this comforting offer. I can now go to 
my work with a lighter heart, knowing that 
our Chureh will take care of me when I 
must lay down my work.’’ 

The Reformed Ministers’ Association of 
Lancaster City and County motored to Co- 
lumbia, June 28, to remind Dr. J. H. Pan- 
nebecker of his 80th birthday anniversary 
and to help make it a never-to-be-forgotten 
day of his life. After the usual felicita- 
tions, a fine program was rendered, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon served by Dr. Panne- 
becker’s daughter, Miss Bertha. Devotions 
were conducted by Rev. D. H. Leader. The 
congratulatory address was delivered by 
Rev. H. J. Hillegass. In response, Dr. 
Pannebecker described his brothers as 
‘‘the brightest stars shining in the darkest 
night.’’? Rev. J. W. Zehring presented Dr. 
Pannebecker with a purse of gold in the 
name of the association. Members present 
were: Revs. H. J. Hillegass, W. D. Marbur- 
ger, L. C. T. Miller, J. W. Zehring, David 
Scheirer, M. W. Schweitzer, George Fitz, 
D. H. Leader, John F. Frantz, M. W. Wick- 
ert, J. O. H. Myer, Walter Pugh, Harry E. 
Shepardson and L. H. Kunst. 

Dr, Ralph Adams Cram, architect, has ac- 
cepted the invitation from the Building 
Committee of the Huntingdon congregation 
to personally design all pews, Chancel and 
Lady Chapel furniture for the new Church, 
The initial shipments of Vermont granite 
have already been made and it is hoped 
that the corner-stone may be laid during 
July. Under the auspices of the Men’s 
League the greatest Peace meeting ever 
held in Central Pennsylvania is being 
planned for Tuesday night, Oct. 30. The 
pastor, Rev. H. D. McKeehan, 8. T. M., has 
announced that the principal address will 
be delivered by the Rev. F. W. Norwood, 
D. D., pastor of City Temple, London, Eng- 
land. Dr. Norwood is perhaps the greatest 
exponent of peace in the Christian minis- 


try today. As Chaplain of the Australian - 


Army and Senior Chaplain of the British 
Empire as well as Great Britain’s repre- 
sentative to the Peace Conference to be 
held in New York during the same week, 
Dr. Norwood will bring a mighty message. 
Ministers and lay workers desiring to at- 
tend the conference in Huntingdon and of 
hearing Dr. Norwood, should address Rev. 
Mr. McKeehan for reservations at an 
early date. 


In St. John’s Church, St. John’s, Pa., the 
Rev. Theodore C. Hesson, pastor, July 1 
was a high day. It was the day set aside 
for the dedication of the new Moller pipe 
organ recently installed. Both morning 
and evening the Church was filled to capac- 
ity and the people gave freely to make it 
possible to go over the top in the effort to 
raise the full amount necessary to install 
the organ. The organ cost the congrega- 
tion $3,600, and in the evening the pastor 
was able to announce that the full amount 
had been provided for, either in cash pay- 
ments or subscriptions. In the morning 
the Rev. James M. Mullan, Supt. of the 
Board of Home Missions, was present and 
preached a very appropriate sermon on 
‘‘The Significance of Worship.’’? In the 
evening Prof. George Fix, organist of 
Grace Church, Hazleton. and his choir 
gave a fine organ recital. The people of 
St. John’s are very happy in having se- 
cured the organ within 6 months since the 
campaign was put on. With the renovation 
of the Chureh only last summer, the in- 
stallation of the organ completes the equip- 
ment and fitness of this beautiful Chureh 
for its intended purpose to serve as a place 
of worship and the House of God. 


In Trinity Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Purd 
E. Dietz, pastor, the 68th anniversary of 
the Bible School was observed June 10. 
Rey. William R. Shaffer, of Conover, N. C., 
addressed the gathering, the pastor brought 
a message, and Mrs. Robert Luckenbach 
sang a solo. The orchestra also rendered 


THE FIRST 
GROUP OF TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
WILL EXPIRE WITH 
JULY 12TH ISSUE. 


WE ARE HOPING 
THAT FRIENDSHIPS 
FORMED DURING 
THESE THREE 
MONTHS, WILL BE 
STRONG ENOUGH 
TO BIND THE 
MESSENGER AND 
THESE MANY 
HOMES IN BONDS 
OF SYMPATHY AND 
HELPFULNESS. 


RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RIGHT NOW. 


THANK YOU. 
A. M. S. 


selections. Recently two of the members 
were taken from the roll by death, namely, 
Mr. William H. Abell, on Mar. 18, rather 
suddenly after a brief illness, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schoenig, on May 19, after a 
short illness. June 24 was Graduation Day 
for members of the Teacher Training Class, 
and diplomas were presented at the Church 
School session in the afternoon. The Sum- 
mer Week-day Bible School, which opened 
on July 2, will continue until the 31st. Rev. 
Aaron R. Tosh preached the sermon on 
July 1 at 7.30. The special offering for the 
famine sufferers in China, recently lifted at 
the close of the School session, amounted to 
$82. The total attendance in June was 
2,700, am average per Sunday of 675. 
Offering, $466.14, and 2 new members were 
enrolled. A beautiful silk flag was pre- 
sented to the Church by the class taught 
by Mrs. H. Clayton Hoover. The Men’s 
Bible Class No. 1 will hold an outing on 
July 14 at Hunting Park. i 


Zelienople, Pa., J. H. String, D. D., pas- 
tor, had a D. V. B. S. for the third year. 
Under the direction of Mrs. String a 
faculty of 14 teachers and assistants gave 
a course of study in the Bible, worship, 
hymns, pageantry and life lessons. The 
hand work in each elass related to the 
study enlisted interest. The hand craft in 
light carpentry, basketry and fancy paper 
work was of unusual interest. Of no small 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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REFORMED CHURCH REUNIONS 

Thursday, July 12—Lakemont Park. 

Wednesday, July 18—Rolling Green 
Park. 

Thursday, July 19—Pen-Mar Park. 


interest was the recreation and play that 
gave enjoyment, but also emphasized co- 
operation and fellowship. The school was 
very fortunate to have in the congrega- 
tion people expert in craft work, young 
people preparing to teach and _ public 
school teachers and college graduates who 
gave faithful attendance and unsparing 
service with no financial compensation, 
they were glad to serve for Christ and the 
Church. The parents and friends of the 
87 scholars in attendance crowded the 
basement of the Church for the public ex- 
hibit and program. The audience was 
greatly impressed with the working famili- 
arity the scholars had of the Bible and 
the many fine passages committed to 
memory and also the spirited singing from 
memory of the stately hymns of the 
Chureh. There were 14 Intermediate 
scholars, 14 Juniors, 32 Primary and 27 
Kindergarten. 

The Annual 8. 8. Convention of Sullivan 
County closed a most enthusiastic and 
profitable 2-day meeting on June 20. H. C. 
Cridland and Miss Lillian Reed, from the 
State Association, spoke several times to 
the delight of the large number in attend- 
ance from all portions of the county. Ex- 
cellent addresses were also made by Revs. 
W. Fehr, H. G. Bowser and Mr. Titus. 
Prize banners were awarded for the largest 
per cent of attendance, to the Reformed 
Sunday Seool at Dushore; and for the 
largest delegation, to the Methodist Sun- 
day School at Muney Valley. The next 
Convention is to be held at Bernice. The 
following were the chief officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Rev. Dr. 
W. B. Duttera; Vice-President, Rev. Mr. 
Kline; Secretary, Miss Elsie E. Horn; 
Treasurer, Prof. H. R. Benning. A vigor- 
ous campaign is to be waged to arouse a 
still greater interest in all the Sunday 
Schools of the county, 


Owing to the illness of the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, for 5 weeks—2 of 
which were spent in the Memorial Hos- 
pital, no report of the Easter services was 
sent of St. John’s Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
to the Chureh papers. As is the custom of 
the congregation, Lenten services were 
held each week and during Holy Week. 
The Easter Communion was the largest in 
the history of the congregation. During 
the illness of the pastor, Dr. E. S. Bromer 
supplied 3 Lord’s Days and Dr. H. M. J. 
Klein and Dr. A. KE. Truxal each one Lord’s 
Day. During the Classical year there were 
35 additions to the membership making the 
total membership 492. The offerings for 
the year amounted to $15,000, of which 
$4,124 was for benevoleneces and $5,000 for 
a fund for a new 8. S. building. Mother’s 
Day was duly observed and the offering for 
St. Paul’s Old Folks’ Home amounted to 
$153. Children’s Day was observed June 
10, and the service was in charge of 
Superintendent Alex. Heslop. A large audi- 
ence was present and the program was well 
rendered. The offering amounted to $214, 
of which $75 was for the educational 
work of the S. S. Board and $139 for St. 
Paul’s Orphans’ Home, Miss Huldah 
Smith, Supt. of the Cradle Roll since its 
organization 20 years ago, reported, in con- 
nection with the Children’s Day service, 
that 275 members had been enrolled and of 
this number but 12 had died while mem- 
bers of the department. She asked all 
present who had been members to rise and 
about one-fourth of the audience arose. 
Miss Smith has done excellent work in her 
department. The pastor greatly appreci- 
ates the prompt and business-like way in 
which the consistory arranged for supplies 
to carry on the regular work of the con- 
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gregation during his illness. A substantial 
payment has been made on the Apportion- 
ment for the present Classical year. 


TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TION 


A triple anniversary celebration was ob- 
served at St. Mark’s Church, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rev. M. J. H. Walenta, pastor, on 
June 24, 27, 28 and 29. The anniversary 
was a triple one, because the congregation 
was organized on the 22d day of June, 21 
years ago; the pastor was installed in St. 
Mark’s just 18 years ago and June 11 re- 
corded 25 years of active service in the 
Reformed Church. 

Rev. W. Walenta, father of the pastor, 
who 25 years ago preached the ordination 
service, was selected as the speaker for the 
morning service. On Saturday evening, 
however, the communication was received 
that he had become dangerously ill and 
consequently would be unable to keep the 
appointment. Because of the eleventh 
hour the pastor was obliged to preach the 
anniversary sermon himself. The father 
had submitted his German address which 
was read, but he was missed nevertheless. 
At the evening service, Rev. J. G. Hehr, 
of Southold, L. I., pastor emeritus of the 
First Presbyterian Chureh of Ridgewood, 
addressed the congregation in a most be- 
fitting and appropriate manner. At both 
services announcement was made concern- 
ing the tribute offering, which amounted 
up-to-date to $4,000. 

On Wednesday evening a social gather- 
ing was arranged. The following pro- 
gram was carried out: Mr. John Lang, mas- 
ter of ceremonies, weleomed the guests 
and members, after which the Secretary, 
Mr. John Sperber, made an address of re- 
view; Mrs. S. Bissert, President of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, spoke enthusiastically ; 
Mr. Edmund Bissert represented the Men’s 
League; Mrs. E. Nestler spoke in behalf 
of the Sunday School; the choir was repre- 
sented by Mrs. M. Buffler, who also pre- 
sented Mrs. Walenta with a handsome 
purse and the pastor with a sealed en- 
velope containing a royal tribute of appre- 
ciation; address by Miss Anna Spitzfaden, 
President of the Climbers’ Society. The 


adult and junior choirs gave several musi- - 


eal numbers and Mr. John Gerstner rend- 
ered a violin solo, accompanied by the or- 
ganist, Miss Dorothy Rauchfuss. The fol- 
lowing brethren of the New York Classis 
extended fraternal greetings: Revs. Elias 
Knoch, D. A. Bode, J. Schmitt, H. Schultz, 
F. W. Kratz, Ph. D. i 


Refreshments were served in the social 
room, at which the pastor read the greet- 
ings of Rev. Paul Land, Harbor Mission- 
ary. who on account of official work, was 
obliged to be absent, and from Rev. C. 
Strassburger, who was out of town. The 
pastor expressed his hearty thanks for all 
material considerations and kind felicita- 
tions and appealed for continued support in 
the work of the local congregation. 


Genuine and complete surprises are very 
rare, but the pastor was completely taken 
by surprise, when on the following evening 
he was led by strategy to the social room 
of the Church, where the members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society were gathered around 
and seated at artistically decorated tables. 
Each member wore an emblem for the oc- 
casion, furnished and donated by Mrs. A. 
Littmann. Mrs. S. Bissert, President. of 
the Ladies’ Aid Socicty, directed the pas- 
tor and his family to the seats of honor 
and in a befitting manner expressed the 
sentiments of the Society, extending to 
Mrs. M. Walenta a beautiful umbrella and 
to the pastor a jewel case, which was filled 
with gold pieces of a large denomination. 
Both Mrs. Walenta and the pastor ox- 
pressed their hearty thanks. Messrs. 
Gasau and Knapp served a full course ban- 
quet dinner, during which several members 


of the Society made appropriate remarks, 
Mrs. M. Harmeyer also recited a poem of 
felicitation. 

On Friday evening, after the regular 
rehearsal of the choir, the pastor was in- 
vited to a little refreshment in the social 
room, but which in reality proved to be 
another banquet, prepared by the absent 
members of the choir to show their esteem 
both to Mrs. Walenta and the pastor. The 
arrangements were made by Mrs. M. Buf- 
fler, Mrs, E. Nestler, Mrs. A. Gerstner and 
Mrs. 8. Bissert. The festivities are at an © 
end, but the impressions remain. The pas- 
tor is grateful to God for all the attention 
shown him on the part of the congregation 
and individual members of the same, for 
the blessings of God upon him and his 
family and prays that the sacrificial ser- 
vice on the part of the congregation may 
continue in the future and that God’s 
blessings may remain upon him and his 
family and embodies his deepest thoughts 
in the words of Jacob: ‘‘I am not worthy 
of the least of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth which Thou hast showed unto 
Thy servant.’’ 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
My Dear Dr. Leinbach: 


My foolish question served good purpose 
in that it was productive of the interesting 
and amusing editorial in the issue of June 
28, ‘*A Large Order.’? 

My only reason for saying. ‘‘if you have 
a car,’’? was that I believed that, if you did 
not have a car, you would not be inclined 
to visit me if you had to subject your siza- 
ble corporosity to a train ride and wilt 
more collars. I thought that if you had a 
car you and your family m ght run up for 
a day for a little outing. Anyhow, my in- 
vitation to you and your family stands, 
and if you ‘‘choose’’ to visit us, you can 
come by freight or aeroplane, if you prefer. 

With all best wishes and abject apolo- 
gies for temporarily increasing your tem- 
perature, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
—‘‘I Do Not Own a Car,’’ 


OUR MISSIONS AMONG ROMAN CATH- 
OLICS? 


I am not going to answer yes or no, but 
will let the following do it for me. 

The country of which I write is the 
liberated Czechoslovakia, the land where 
was the cradle and birthplace of the Re- 
formation, the country of John Hus and 
John Amos Comenius. The village bears 
the name of Hloomehunny. 

Some of its inhabitants one day came 
home, their hearts all afire. ‘‘We have 
found folks belonging to the ancient 
Chureh to which our nation 300 years ago 
used to belong. We are going to leave the 
Church of Rome forever.’’ y 

They saw it—and they did it. Several 
hundred of them. It was an event. The 
publie was divided, for them and against 
them. The new members of our Czech 
Brethren Church (the first Reformed 
Church in history) had no place for wor- 
ship. All were people of small, very small, 
means, The local School Board allowed 
their using the class rooms in the school 
building. But the. County School Board, 
being asked by the Roman priest to inter- 
fere against this decision, refused what the 
local School Board granted. The Czech 
brethren sent their request to the State 
Board of Education and there again the 
Roman priest won the battle against them. 
They had to accept the invitation of a 
saloon-keeper in Chlumeany (Hloomehun- — 
ney) and come together for worship in the 
great dance hall. Sounds like blasphemy, 
and the brethren soon felt they could no 
longer with good conscience worship in — 
that place. ‘ 

There is a forsaken, lone and half-ruined 
Roman Chapel there, where there are no 


more services being held. This Chapel ig’ 
; ae ana 
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standing on a large farm which was for 
sale, bought by a company to whom this 
Chapel has been transmitted by the sale. 
The brethren wanted to buy the Chapel. 
The company was willing to sell it at a 
very low price. But the Roman priest dis- 
covered a law which says that a house of 
worship cannot be sold to another denomi- 
nation provided there are services being 
held at least once a year. The priest 
proved that Catholics made pilgrimages to 
the place if not regularly every year, yet 
from time to time; and thus the Chapel 
could not be obtained. 

And so they gather together in the woods 
when the weather permits and in their 
houses, where but a few can crowd. 


And one of these new brethren, a war 
invalid, half blind and lame, who is the 
leader of all, has to suffer for his love of 
our Church. As a hired man in an insane 
asylum he had to fight for his job, which 
was given him because he is an invalid 
and gets a pay of $15 a month. They could 
not fire him, so they threw out his wife, 
who had been employed there together 
with him, and her pay was $8 a month. 


O my dear Reformed Church in the U. 
8., brethren, sisters, congregations, 


Home and Youn 


Women’s Missionary Societies, young peo- 
ple, Boards, ministers and all, Czechoslo- 
vakia is ready to follow the Lamb and His 
people. But workers and buildings are 
needed. <A training school for preachers 
and Chureh Sisters (Deaconesses) is need- 
ed. Shall I spend my life here and see no 
fruit being gathered in because I have no 
one to help me? 

O Church, my Church, will you let me 
call long yet, or let me call in vain? Am 
I not your own? Are you not mine? Please 
help for Jesus’ sake! 

I am, very gratefully and fraternally 
yours, 

—Jaroslav V. Stulc. 


Dear Brother Editor: Please, if you can 
use this, print it in ‘‘The Messenger.’’ Oh, 
that a person had a double life and double 
nerves and strength. Often I wonder if 
the work one may be doing with so much 
love and joy is not done in vain, after all. 
We would wish it our way, believing some- 
times it was God’s own way, for we take it 
from Seriptures. But be it this or that, I 
—even when dying—will pray for the 175 
million Slavs of Europe and will hope that, 
if not David, Solomon will build a temple 
unto the Lord among them.) 


The Pottstown Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
OFFERS TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
OVER 18 A THREE YEARS COURSE OF 
TRAINING. STUDENTS ADMITTED MAY 


AND SEPTEMBER. MAINTENANCE AND 
MONTHLY ALLOWANCE GIVEN. 
ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 


POTTSTOWN HOSPITAL 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 


ENJOY A PERFECT SUMMER 


In the Heart of Maryland, the center of the 
most historic section of America; 1,200 ft. 
elevation, Excellent Hotels, Boarding Houses 
and Cottages; Reasonable Rates. Religious 
Services all Summer. Children's Playground, 
with trained supervisors. Write for Literature. 
Braddock Heights Resort Association 
Braddock Heights, Maryland 


SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Demand for young women trained in Chris- 
tinn work is growing. One, two and three- 
year courses prepare Religious Edueation Di- 
rectors, Deaconesses, Pastors’ Assistants, Sum- 
day School and Social Serviee Workers, Mis- 
sionaries. Degrees and certificates granted. 
Special shorter courses. High School educa- 
tion required. Scholarships. Catalog. Bex 
R, 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


g Folks 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO—COME AND 
WITH US 


1. Blessing; 2. Crossing; 3. Dressing; 4. 
Expressing; 5. Glossing; 6. Harassing; 7. 
Impressing; 8. Kissing; 9. Lansing; 10. 
Missing; 11. Oppressing; 12. Progressing; 
13. Retrogressing; 14. Suppressing; 15. 
Transgressing; 16. Witnessing. 


‘ ‘SING’ i} 


SIXTEEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


1. Who was the oldest man mentioned 
in the Bible? 

2. Who was the next oldest man men- 
tioned in the Bible? . 

3. What little boy was left to perish 
in the desert, but was saved, and became 
the head of a great nation? 

4. Whose armor-bearer refused to live 
after his king was slain? 

5. What king had a house built of 
ivory? 

6. How many of each kinds of birds did 
Noah take into the ark? 

7. Name the tribe of Israel that was 
known as left-handed warriors? 

8. Who erected an altar with his pil- 
low? 

9. Name a great building that was 
erected without any noise? 

10. What king was the son of a farmer? 

11. What queen was eaten by dogs? 

12. What young man lost his temper in 
an argument with four friends? 

13. Who lost four-fifths of his kingdom 
by taking bad advice? 

14. Name a king who climbed a moun- 
tain barefooted. 

15. Who was the first blacksmith? 

16. Who made a golden idol 90 feet 
high. —A. M. §. 


Mother: ‘‘ Robert, you’re a naughty boy. 
You can just go to bed without your sup- 
per.”’ 

Bobby: ‘‘ Well, mother, what about that 
medicine I’ve got to take after meals?’?’— 
The Western Christian Advocate. 


‘Tg he a consistent man?’’ ‘IT should 
say so; he dresses up every Sunday hefore 
he tunes in on the Chureh service.’ ’—Life. 


Alliene S. DeChant 


These are other greetings of the Garden. 
These are the greetings of the Birds: the 
Birds that come to dip in the marble bath; 
the Birds that play in the dust beneath the 
Horse-chestnut tree; the birds that hop on 
the Sun Dial to see the time of day; the 
Birds that come close to the Gardener to 
find the newly turned-up worm. These are 
the greetings of the Birds that fly to the 
top of the Pin Oak tree and sing out their 
joy for all the loveliness that is in the 
Garden. 

These are the greetings of the bold, 
young Robins; the sleek, gray Cat Bird 
with her pretty song; the Humming Bird 
with her darning-needle beak; the little 
Wren in her Wind-Mill house a-top the 
tall pole; and the Sparrows with their 
noisy gossip. A Cardinal stopped through 
the other day and paused long enough to 
send his red greetings, too. A Blue Jay 
came looking for a house To Let and per- 
haps he will come to stay. 

The Greetings of the Birds in the Gar- 
den to the Boys and Girls are these: ‘‘ As 
you GROW bigger, stronger, finer every 
day, God wants you to GROW happily, 
with play and song.’’ 

The Greetings of the Birds in the Garden 
to you all, 

All these greetings to our 67 new mem- 
bers! We welcome 29 new members from 
Pavia, Pa.; 12 from Greencastle, Pa.; 19 
from Berwick, Pa.; 3 from Beaver Springs, 
Pa., and 4 from Meyersdale, Pa. 


One of God’s Stewards 


Margery Myers, Bethlehem, Pa. 


(2nd Prize Winning Essay in Group A of 
the Stewardship Essay Contest) 
A Steward is a person to whom God en- 


trusts the things which He left on earth, 
leaving him to keep them and make them 
better. To be a good Steward we must use 
of our time, talents and money. We should 
give at least one-tenth of our money to 
God. 

Some Churches have adopted a duplex 
envelope system which teaches regularity 
in giving. The motto on the envelope is 
“*God’s Share.’’?’ The envelope is divided 
into two parts, ‘‘For ourselves,’’ mean- 
ing for our Church in general, and ‘‘ For 
others,’’ meaning for missions and help- 
ing others. We cannot live to ourselves 
alone so we must be willing to help others 
like ourselves for God says, ‘‘We must 
love our neighbors as ourselves. This is 
why we give to missions as that repre- 
sents our brothers. 

Once a young woman, who lived in one 
of the up-to-date residential sections of 
the city, attended a Church occasionally 
because she did not wish to pay anything 
as an offering, for she liked very much to 
go to the movies. 


It happened that one Sunday she went 
to a Chureh service with some friends and 
heard a sermon on Stewardship. This 
caused her to wonder more about her way 
of living. She called upon the pastor and 
had him explain more in detail about 
Stewardship. This took place when she 
was sixteen years of age. Now she is 
twenty-one, but since she heard about 
Stewardship she has been attending Church 
regularly, giving regularly to the Church, 
and taking an active part in the Church 
work. Now she is in training in a deacon- 
ess’ school, so she ean better serve God 
and use her talents in such a way as to 
render a proper Stewardship account. We 
can all follow this girl’s example and de- 
vote our time as Stewards for God. 


Bible Thought This Week 


ASA’S PRAYER:—Lord, it 

is nothing with Thee to help, 

whether with many, or with them that 

have no power: help us, O Lord our 

God; for we rest on Thee, and in Thy name 

we go against this multitude.—2 Chronicles 
14:11. 
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Our civilization (such as it is) is of in- 
eredibly recent growth. Who would be- 
lieve that burning at the stake was a 
method of punishment in England as late 


as 1835? Yet a correspondent of the 
‘Spectator’? quotes two inscriptions from 
the churchyard of his parish: 

‘*By poison strong he was cut off 


And brought to death at last; 

It was by his apprentice girl 

On whom there’s sentence passed. 
Oh! May all readers warning take, 
For she was burned at the stake.’’ 


And on the grave-stone of the girl: 

‘‘Mary Jane Putt, of Saleombe, Aged 
16 Years, Burned February 5th, 1835.’? 
—The Churchman. 


THE BLUE ROOM 


‘«How many rooms have you in your new 
house, Grace,’’ asked Natalie of her chum. 

‘“Seven,’’ Grace replied, ‘‘kitchen, din- 
ing room, sitting room, three sleeping 
rooms and the Blue Room.’’ 

‘‘The Blue Room?’’ reepated Natalie, 
‘“‘what’s that??? 

‘*Oh, that’s the room that we have set 
apart to have the blues in. I’ll tell you 
about it. It was mother’s idea first. She 
said that we ought to have certain rooms 
for certain things, and not clutter up other 
rooms with things that didn’t belong 
there. We would never think of cook- 
ing in the parlor, she said, or of sleeping in 
the dining room or eating in the bedroom. 

““So as we have regular rooms for these 
things, why not havea regular room to 
be blue in when we had to be and not 
spoil other folk’s fun by wearing our gloom 
in public. 

‘““We decided to try the plan and it 
works first rate. If I come from school 
feeling cross or gloomy about something 
and mother catches sight of my face, she 
will say, 

«« <The Blue Room.’ Then I have to go 
into the Blue Room, lock the door and 
stay there until I have thrown off the blues 
and am ready to go out again. 

‘<Tt’s the same way with the rest of us. 
No matter what the trouble is or who is 
afflicted, according to the rule none of us 
can mingle with the family until we are 
able to smile again and be good natured. 

‘“You’d be surprised to see how short 
a time we have to stay there, too. We 
have decorated the walls of the rooms with 
mottoes like this: 

‘*¢Count your blessings’; ‘Tell God 
about it’; ‘If you must go down, go down 
smiling.’ Once we begin to count our 
blessings we find that things are not as 
bad as they might be after all and we 
are able to leave the room cheered and 
comforted. Then by having the Blue Room 
to go into, the rest of the family is spared 
the discomfort of sharing our blues with 
sth oe 

‘“‘That’s a great idea, isn’t it, Grace?’’ 
declared Natalie enthusiastically. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I’ve been spoiling a lot of evenings 
lately for my family. I’m going right 
home and fit out a Blue Room of my 
own.’’—Albert A. Rand, in Kind Words. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 
THE UNTRODDEN WAY 


Text, Joshua 3:4, ‘‘For ye have not 
passed this way heretofore.’’ 


After the children of Israel had spent 
forty years in the wilderness under the 
leadership of Moses, they were about to 
enter the promised land. But Moses died 
before the entrance was made, although he 
had a glimpse of the land from Mount 
Nebo. God took him up into the mountain 
and showed him all the land and then said 
to him: ‘This is the land of which I swore 


to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that I 
would give it to their descendants; I have 
allowed you to look upon it, but you shall 
not cross to it’’ (Dr. Moffatt’s transla- 
tion). And there Moses died, but to this 
day no one knows his burying place, 

Then God spoke to Joshua and told him 
to lead the people across the Jordan River 
into the promised land. Word was sent 
out to the people through the officers: 
‘When you see the ark of the compact of 
the Eternal your God being carried by the 
priestly Levites, then set out and follow it, 
so that you may learn the ford by which 
you are to cross; for you have never 
crossed here before.’’? This is Dr. Moffat’s 
version. 

The children of Israel were about to go 
upon a way which they had not trodden be- 
fore. They finally reached the promised 
land in safety. 

When I think of you, boys and girls, I 
think of the untrodden way which les be- 
fore you as you go forward into the future. 
You have not passed that way heretofore. 
You do not know what the future has in 
store for you, but you need not venture 
upon the untrodden way without leader- 
ship and guidance. As the children of 
Israel were told to follow the ark of God, 
so may you follow in the steps of Christ as 
He goes before you in the way. ; 

For many years I have made it the rule 
of my life, whenever I go anywhere or 
undertake anything, I ask God for pro- 
tection and help and guidance. Whether 
I travel by trolley, automobile, or train, I 
always pray God to go with me and to 
watch over me. I want you to begin that 
practice in your childhood and to continue 
it throughout your lives. Then when you 
walk the path untrodden heretofore you 
need have no fear. . 

The untrodden way which you are going 
to follow will be a varied one and will 
bring to you many experiences and bless- 
ings. During these vacation days you may 
visit places you never visited before, 
Others have visited those places and have 
trodden those paths, but your feet have 
never trodden them. 

You may visit the seashore, the moun- 
tains, Valley Forge, the battlefield at 
Gettysburg, the city of Washington, the 
Hudson River, Niagara Falls, the New 


England States, or other places, some of © 


which will be new to you. 

I remember how I felt when I saw the 
ocean for the first time, and walked along 
its sandy beach. With what interest I 
watched the footprints I made in the sand 
and how the waves washed them away be- 
hind me! With what rapture I looked 
upon the beauty of the Hudson River, the 
American Rhine, and the scenery along its 
banks! With what awe I looked at the 
Niagara Falls, and how its thunderous roar 
lingered in my ears for days! My life was 
greatly enriched as I trod these paths un- 
trodden by me before. And this enrich- 
ment was much increased when in later life 
I visited eight different countries in 
Europe. : 

Whatever paths untrodden before that 
you may tread this summer, you cannot 
help but learn to know God better and to 
become better acquainted with the ‘‘ great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world’’ in 
which you live, and to be enriched in life 
and character. 


And when the summer days are over and 
your vacation is at an end, you will go to 
school, and there you will tread a path un- 
trodden by you before. You will be in a 
new class, or a new grade, or a new school; 
will perhaps have a new teacher and some 
new classmates or new schoolmates; and 
you will take up your new studies and 
learn many new things. What an interest- 
ing and enriching path the path of knowl- 
edge is! 

Later, you will probably go to college, or 
the university, and will prepare yourself 
for life’s great work. Every portion of 
your path will be new, and will lead you 


on into the mysteries of life. I hope you 
will choose some useful occupation or pro- 
fession or business, in which you can serve 
God and your fellowmen faithfully and 
helpfully. 

Whatever you may choose as your sphere 
of activity, it will still be an untrodden 
path. It will lead you on and on into the 
future to the end of your earthly life. 

Your path of life will not be smooth and 
even all the way. It will lead over hills 
and through valleys, wind around moun- 
tains and cross rivers, It will sometimes 
be rough and stony, and sometimes danger- 
ous and slippery like an oiled or icy road. 
There will be obstacles in the way, and 
long and difficult detours. But you must 
not doubt or despair, but follow the lead- 
ership of God, and all will be well in the 
end. 

No sooner had the children of Israel 
begun to start out for the promised land 
than they encountered an obstacle. The 
Jordan River lay before them. But as 
soon as the feet of the priests who carried 
the ark of God touched the water, the river 
stopped flowing and the people crossed to 
the other side on dry ground. 

Whatever difficulties or obstacles you 
may encounter, as the untrodden way lies 
before you, if you go forward in faith and 
courage you will find that God will open a 
way for your feet, either over or under or 
through or around the obstacles, and you 
will go forward triumphantly. 

There is one condition which we must 
not overlook. Before the children of Israel 
started upon their venture, Joshua said to 
them: ‘‘Consecrate yourselves, for tomor- 
tow the Eternal will do wonders among 
you, ’? 

If you want to be sure of God’s guidance 
and protection you dare not be indifferent 
to Him. You must believe in Him, love 
Him, trust Him, and give yourself into His 
hands. As you surrender yourself to Him, 
He will be able to do wonders for you. 
Prayer is one of the best ways in which 
to consecrate yourself to God. A Scotch 
preacher has said: ‘‘Prayer keeps us in 
living touch with Him who sees the end 
from the beginning. ’’ 

Faith and trust are much better than 
fear and worry with which to face the un- 
trodden way. Fear and worry find no 
fords across the streams, and make no tun- 
nels through the mountains, and build no 
bridges over the rivers. Faith and trust 
will make real to you the ark of God, 
which will go before you as a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
so that you will have no doubt which way 
you ought to go, but will be led safely to 
the end. 

And when the end of your earthly pil- 
grimage comes you will have to make an- 
other venture, ‘‘into the great beyond.’’ 
That will be a new path for you to tread, a 
path you never trod before. But you will 
not need to face that path with any more 
doubt and fear than you will face the path 
of knowledge in September after your sum- 
mer vacation is over. 

If you have had the guidance of God and 
the presence of Christ and the comfort of 
the Spirit throughout life, you will have 
them in the venture of death, for you will 
be able to say with the psalmist: ‘‘Yea 


“though I walk through the valley of the 


shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me,’’ 

And at the end you will find that the 
long and mysterious way along which your 
feet have trodden was none other than the 
way home to the Father’s house. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 

The heat of summer is one of those 

enterprises which do their biggest 

business when they are advertised. 


JULY 12, 1928. 


Philip Henry called upon a tanner, who 
was so briskly employed in tanning a hide 
that he did not notice the minister’s ap- 
proach, and on looking around he apolo- 
gized for being thus employed. Philip 
Henry replied, ‘‘Let Christ, when He 
comes, find me equally well employed, in 
the duties of my calling.’’ 


MARY’S LITTLE SON 


I think that Mary’s little Son 

Is very much like me, 

And often comes to skip and run 
And play beside the sea. 


I think He likes to pile the sand 
All high upon the beach, 

And build it into castles grand 
Beyond the water’s reach. 


I think His Mother likes to see 
Him dance and play about, 

Then lie with head upon Her knee 
And watch the tide go out. 


I think that sometimes, when I run 
Besides our shining sea, 

That Mary brings Her little Son 
To race the winds with me. 


I think my mother’s shining eyes 
Must see Him there at play, 

For she and Mary look so wise, 
And I’m allowed to stay! 


I think that when the day is done, 
And I begin my prayers, 

That Mary and her little Son 
Are sitting on the stairs. 


I think that He quite understands 
The things I need to say, 

And so I only fold my hands 
While He and Mary pray. 


I’m glad that Mary’s little Son 
Is watching over me, 

And other little boys who run 
And play beside the sea. 


—Sarah Palmer Colmore, 
in Methodist Protestant. 


Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
July 16-22, 


Practical Thought: ‘‘It pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.’’ 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘A Charge to Keep I 
Have.’’ 


Monday, July 16—A Growing Champion of 
Truth. Read Acts 9:19-25. ~ 


Yes, Paul ‘‘grew’’ in spite of tremend- 
ous handicaps and against stupendous odds. 
Naturally his honesty and sincerity would 
be questioned by the Christians at Damas- 
cus and Jerusalem. But he laid the ghost 
of suspicion low by confounding the Jews 
and by proving Jesus was the very Christ. 
That is to say, his personal life and con- 
duct, his logical argument and persuasion, 
were such as to convince the most con- 
firmed doubters and he was absolutely hon- 
est and earnest. The personal application 
for us is not difficult to make. We, too, 
should be doughty champions of Christian 
truth. And meanwhile, what we are ought 
to speak so loud that they cannot hear 
what we say. Example is much more 
potent than precept. And all must be shot 
through with blood earnestness. 

Prayer: Dear Master, Thou didst grow 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man. Pour out Thy Spirit so 
abundantly upon us that we shall grow in 
Thy grace and knowledge until we attain 
unto full stature in Thee. Amen, 


Tuesday, July 17—Discipleship Confirmed. 
Read Acts 9:26-31. 


The Christian discipleship of Paul was 
confirmed (established, validated) in two 
ways:—(1) By the testimony of a true 
friend, Barnabas, who is supposed to have 
been personally acquainted with Paul for 
many years. (2) By the consistent life and 
bold preaching of Paul himself. How 
about our discipleship? Is it merely 
nominal and professional? Are there not 
too many ‘‘dead heads’’ on our Church 
books? We should not be satisfied with 
our discipleship unless we have confirma- 
tory evidence of its genuineness, As 
prophets and priests unto God are we 
preaching and living Christ with such a 
holy boldness that our fellowmen can 
easily recognize us and bear testimony to 
the reality of our religion? 

Prayer: O Lord, our Heavenly Father, 
we fervently pray that our discipleship 
may be confirmed by a walk and conversa- 
tion answerable to our professions. May 
our personal testimony be such as on oc- 
casion rejoicing in our neighbors and in 
ourselves, and may our personal conduct 
adorn the gospel of God our Savior. For 
His sake, we ask it. Amen, 


Wednesday, July 18—The Demand For 
Leadership. Read Acts 11:19-26. 


Barnabas was evidently a splendid re- 
ligious leader. When tidings reached 
Jerusalem of an unusually succesful mis- 
sionary campaign the authorities there sent 
for Barnabas. They recognized him as 
““the moving spirit’? in this great work. 
And it was Barnabas who led St. Paul to 
Antioch, from which city the latter started 
on his various and famous missionary 
journeys. Religious leadership of the right 
sort was never more needed than today. 
Recognizing this fact our several Church 
Boards and Agencies are _ establishing 
numerous ways and means of developing 
and conserving talented, trained and con- 
secrated leaders in every department of 
Church life and work, It is a genuine 
eause for joy and gladness to know that 
thousands of our younger and older people 
are heartily responding to this crying de- 
mand for true religious leadership in such 
a critical time as ours. Witness the popu- 
larity and effectiveness of the hundreds of 
conferences and conventions in every part 
of America at this particular season of the 
year. 

Prayer: 

‘*Lead on O King eternal! 
The day of march has come: 
Henceforth, in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home. 
Thro’ days of preparation 
Thy grace has made us strong, 
And now, O King eternal, 
We lift our battle song.’’ Amen. 


Thursday, July 19—Obedient to the Vision. 
Read Acts 26:12-23. 


We should go too far afield if we should 
stop here to define the term ‘‘vision.’’ All 
we can say is that on the way to Damascus 
and at Troas God plainly and definitely in- 
dicated to Paul what He wanted him to do. 
Just exactly how God did this is difficult 
to say. The practical point for us to note 
is that Paul, in both instances, obediently 
followed the course of life and action sug- 
gested to him by Divine Providence. This 
obedience to the ‘‘heavenly vision’’ cost 
Paul an incalculable amount of physical, 
not to say, mental suffering. But he was 
so thoroughly consecrated that he was per- 
fectly willing to pay this tremendous price. 
In our times, it is to be feared, many 
of us catch distinct and frequent vision 
of bounden duty, but, on account of the 
eost involved, we choose to follow the 
leading of our personal and temporal in- 
terests, thus commiting the very sin that 
originally brought untold misery and agony 
into the world, viz: disobedience. 

Prayer: Gracious God, we praise Thee 


that out of the disaster that has been 
wrought in the world by selfish and wilful 
deeds, Thou hast caused the light to shine 


from the cross of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, Amen, 
Friday, July 20—-A Good Minister, Read 
I Tim. 4:6-16. 
When you have finished reading this 


particular passage of Scripture defining a 
““good minister,’’ please recall some of the 
articles you have recently read in books, 
papers and magazines. How much agree- 
ment do you find between Paul’s concep- 
tion of a ‘‘good minister’? and yours? 
Who is correct, Paul or you? If he was 
your minister would you regard him as a 
good one? Could Timothy fill the pulpit 
of your Church acceptably? How long 
would we tolerate the methods and mes- 
sages, the program and policy, of Jesus as 
a minister? Certainly there is much room 
and food for serious’thought here. ‘‘If 
thou put the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good minister 
of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Prayer: 


“‘Lord, pour Thy Spirit from on high, 
And Thine ordained servants bless; 
Graces and gifts to each supply, 
And clothe Thy priests in righteousness. 


Within Thy temple, when they stand, 
To teach the truth as taught by Thee; 
Savior, like stars in Thy right hand, 
Let all Thy Church’s pastors be.’’ 
Amen, 


Saturday, July 21—Jesus’ Early Ministry. 
Read Luke 4:16-24. 


There is a striking parallel between the 


early ministry of Jesus and Paul. Both 
began their work away from home—Jesus, 
in Judea, and Paul, in Palestine. Both 


were rejected when they tried to win their 
fellow-citizens—Jesus at Nazareth and 
Paul at Tarsus. Both made a neighboring 
city the temporary center of his ministry 
—Jesus, Capernaum, and Paul, Antioch. 
‘“Verily I say unto you, no prophet is ac- 
cepted in his own country.’’ Shall we say: 
—‘‘Pity, ’tis true and ’tis true, ’tis 
pity?’’?’ Meanwhile we must be philoso- 
phical and practical enough to say, If the 
Man is magnified at the expense of the 
Message and if familiarity tends to breed 
contempt, then ‘‘Evil be thou my good.’’ 
Paul may have had this thought in mind 
as he wrote:—‘‘And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are called according 
to His purpose.’’ 

Prayer: O Holy Jesus, Who hast pur- 
chased to Thyself an universal Church 
and hast promised to be with Thy ministers 
to the end of the world, be graciously 
pleased to bless them in their appointed 
places of praise, prayer and_ sacrifice. 
Amen. 


Sunday, July 22—The Spirit and Form of 
Service. Read Rom. 12:1-8. 


St. Paul indicates here that the spirit of 
service must be that of consecration and 
dedication; that the form of service must 
be that of nonconformity to this world. 
Thus we are to exercise the various gifts 
with which the Creator has endowed us. 
The diversity of gifts and the variety of 
services are so comprehensive that no one 
ean honestly ask to be exeused. If you 
cannot preach, then, perhaps you possess 
the gift of administration. Use that gift. 
If you cannot teach, then, perhaps you can 
exhort, advise lovingly and judiciously. 
Use that gift conscientiously. If you can 
give a proper proportion (and who ean not?) 
of your time, money or energy, do this with 
simplicity. If you can exercise authority, 
do this diligently. And if you can show 
merey (and who ean not?) do this cheer- 
fully. In a word, let love be without dis- 
simluation—be perfectly sincere. 

Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, out of the 


hatreds and suspicions of the past our 
Savior has brought us the news of the love 
that never fails. We rejoice in that mes- 
sage of His, and we covet for ourselves 
the spirt of good will and love that shall 
never be defeated by misforune nor over- 
whelmed by difficulty. Amen, 


‘“So you have got twins at your house,’’ 
said Mrs. Besumbe to little Tommy, 

‘‘Yes, ma’am; two of ’em.’’ 

‘«What are you going to eall them?’’ 

‘«Thunder and Lightning.’’ 

‘‘Why, those are strange names to call 
children.’’ 

‘‘Well, that’s what pa called them as 
soon as he heard they were in the house.’’ 


‘<Officaire! Officaire!’’ sputtered an ex- 
cited Frenchman, just come over. to the 
burly policeman on the curb. ‘‘ Which is 
ze opposite side of ze street?’’ ‘‘Why, 
over there, of course,’’ replied the police- 
man as he waved his hand, ‘‘Zat’s what 


I thought,’’ replied the bewildered French- 
man, ‘‘but a man over there told me zis 
was ze opposite side.’’—Cokesbury Pi. 


Corn Story Black Hawk Told 
His Children 


Frances Margaret Fox 


Indian Chief Black Hawk, who loved all 
children, even white ones, though he once 
had part in a terrible war, used to begin 
the story like this: ‘‘I will now relate the 
manner in which corn first came.’’ 

It made no difference how often Black 
Hawk told this story—his children and 
the neighbors’ children in his village, al- 


ways crowded closer to hear it. They knew 
that corn was one of the Great: Spirit’s 
best gifts to the Indians. Their mothers 


planted the seed and pulled weeds in the. 


fields; and they used to chase away the 
crows when the corn first began to grow, 
and later, when it stood, tall and plumed, 
like bands of Indian warriors. 

Once, in the long ago, two ancestors of 
Black Hawk’s tribe had traveled a long 
way and were hungry. They killed a deer, 
built a fire, and roasted part of the meat. 
As they sat eating venison, they beheld a 
strange sight. They saw a _ beautiful 
woman coming down to them from the 
clouds. 

The two Indians were surprised to see 
her, but there she was. They decided that 
she must have smelled the delicious veni- 
son where she lived beyond the clouds, and 
had come down to earth, guided by the 
smell. She was probably hungry. 

The two Indians walked straight to the 
woman and offered her a choice bit of 
roast venison. She thanked them, and 
ate it. ‘‘Then,’’ as Black Hawk told the 
old legend to the children, ‘‘she told them 
to return to the spot where she was sitting, 
at the end of one year, and they would 


find a reward for their kindness and 
generosity.’ 
After making her little speech, the 


woman straightway went up again into the 
clouds and was seen no more. 

The two Indians went back to their 
village and told this strange story to their 
entire nation. They repeated what they 
had seen, and done, and heard, but no one 
believed them. They were laughed at and 
teased and not believed! 

At the end of one year, the two Indians 
said, ‘‘Now come with us, and you shall 
see that we told the truth!’’ 

A large party of Indians went with the 
two hunters to see the spot where the 


cloud woman had eaten venison with them. 
The nation had to believe the story then, 
because, where the woman’s right hand 


had rested, they found corn growing; 
where her left hand had rested, beans were 
growing; and where she had been seated: 
were tobacco plants. 

These three gifts the beautiful womam 
from beyond the clouds had given to all 
Indians because two of the Great Spirit’s. 
red children had treated her kindly, and 
had shared their venison with a stranger. 

Little Indians, who loved to hear Blaek 
Hawk tell this story, believed every word 
of it—and no wonder, because Black Hawk 
believed every word of it himself. So did 
his father before him, and his grand- 
father. And away back, old Chief Thunder, 
who was the father of Black Hawk’s 
grandfather, told the very same story to 
his children. 

Sometimes, when the sun was hot, it 
must have been tiresome for the little 
Indian children of long ago to stay hour 
after hour in the cornfields, chasing away 
the crows. Perhaps they passed the time 
more happily because they knew this story 
of the gift of the corn to the Indians.. 
Perhaps they often made up little songs to 
sing to the cloud-land woman—who knows? 

We do know that old-time Indian ehil- 
dren everywhere were taught to thank the 
Great Spirit for His gift of corn and for 
all other good gifts. And now, these are 
the very words spoken by Black Hawk in 
the long ago: 

“‘We thank the Great Spirit for all the 
benefits He has conferred upon us. For 
myself, I never take a drink of water from 
a spring without being mindful of His. 
goodness.’’ 

No wonder Chief Black Hawk loved to 
tell his children the story of the Indian 
corn. 

[All rights reserved ] 


CHORCHSCIeOr 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, 


University of Redlands Redlands, California 


Problem Presented: What do you think 
of the lecture method for teaching young 
people and adults in the Church School? 


Answer: This question seems important 
enough because it concerns so many, that 
we will use up our full allotment of space 
in looking at the advantages and limita- 
tions of the lecture method with classes of 
adults and young people. With certain 
age groups in the Church School the lecture 
method should not be used. There is prac- 
tically no pedagogical value in this method 
with pupils in the first six departments in 
the Church School, viz., cradle roll, be- 
ginners, primary, juniors, junior high 
school, and senior high school. Even 
in most young people’s classes the discus- 
sion method ‘‘makes cireles around it’’ for 
efficiency in creating and sustaining inter- 
est and getting a vital message into the 
serious thinking and living of pupils. 


Advantages 
One. More pupils can be reached with 
the teaching message. This advantage 


needs no argument. There are large Church 
School classes of men, women, young men 
and young women being taught every Sun- 
day that run into the hundreds in enroll- 
ment. Last summer it was the writer’s 
privilege to participate in the largest 
men’s class in the world, enrollment 3,000, 
with an average attendance _ straight 
through the year of more than 2,000. We 
are thinking of a class of young women 


that numbers more than 1,500 present 
every Sunday. There are dozens of adult 
and young people’s classes in the United 
States beyond 500 in enrollment. 

Second. Not only can more be reached 
through the efforts of one teacher, but 
more truth can be presented than is possi- 
ble by a series of uniform lessons and dis- 
cussion methods which, of necessity, limits 
the body of teaching material offered, 


Third. Then, too, wide horizons of Chris- 
tian truth are in the sweep of the class 
lecturer. He is not only at liberty as to 
the amount, but likewise can offer a vari- 
ety of lesson materials. Scripture passages 
never yet selected by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee are his 
for the choosing. Neither uniform nor 
graded lessons have yet ‘‘burnt over’’ vast 
areas of fruitful Bible portions. 


Four. A teacher-lecturer can have great- 
er freedom in the manner and method of 
presentation of the subject-matter chosen. 
Popular turns are possible to make effective 
some peculiar message. There is freedom 
from ordinary class room procedures which 
often ‘‘cabin, confine, and conquer’? the 
capable, prophetie leader of a class of ma- 
ture young people and adults. 


Five. The lecture method, where ex- 
acting preparation is demanded, is more 
beneficial to the teacher, not only in get- 
ting ready for a given Sunday’s responsi- 
bility, but as a developer of keener think- 
ing and more cumulative, efficient service. 
The demands of some of the well-known 
large classes have made teachers of un- 
usual ability. There are classes with which 
the readers are familiar where one teacher 
for a long period of years has become in- 
creasingly capable. 

Six. The Church School class period to 
many timid adults and young people is 
made more attractive by the lecture me- 
thod. They will come, knowing that no 
short sword-thrust will be aimed at them. 


A fine lot of people, especially those who: 
in early years missed Church School privi- 
leges, need the Bible truth, and would not 
get it except as they can sit unmolested in 
a crowd of listeners in a class where the 
lecture method is used. Church rolls are 
increased annually by many who thus 
started their Churchward thinking. ; 

Seven. Bigger classes can be built up: 
with all that such size may mean in larger 
organizational vision programs. Then, too, 
this adds to the fine esprit de corps which 
numbers alone seem to give. We know of 
large adult classes which support their own 
executive officers, a number of local wel- 
fare projects, and financially reach out the 
long-arm of missionary service into lands 
far away. 

Eight. The lecture method, when the 
teacher is a commanding personality, makes 
possible wide publicity to the Church 
School idea itself as a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the character-making enterprise. 
The very size of some classes puts them 
into the headlines of local dailies and does 
much to keep the Chureh as an institution 
on the community map. 

Nine. Bigger classes, made possible by 
a trained leader, in turn are enabled to put 
through to successful issue citizenship 
movements of large proportions and far- 
reaching consequences. Large classes have 
been known to turn the tide in local elee- 
tions in favor of clean government. A 
large class of young women in a certain 
city completely changed the moral atmos- 
phere of a major industrial plant where 
scores of women worked. In another in- 
stance, the moral tone of an entire uni- 
versity center was lifted by the sane, vigor- 
ous impact of a big, wide-awake mixed 
class of young people. 

Ten, The lecture method conducted at 
its best magnifies the lay messenger and 
his message. Some few outstanding men’s 
classes have at their command the extra- 
ordinary teaching abilities of pastors, but 


> 
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for the most part laymen of high-grade 
teaching skills nucleate the big attendance 
about their virile leadership as teachers of 
Christian truth. We recall a class of which 
we once were a part where about nine hun- 
dred men went through all kinds of 
weather and over miles of city streets to 
listen to their lawyer teacher-friend and 
leader, Large classes have laid large claims 
upon some of the nation’s noteworthy lay- 
men, whose class-platforms have become 
veritable thrones of power for righteous- 
ness. 
Limitations 


But the lecture method has disad- 
vantages, some of which are noted here: 

First. The method is acceptable only for 
the larger groups of pupils. In thousands 
of places the big classes are not possible, 
either for adults or young people. It can- 
not, therefore, function as a major method 
in the average Church School. Certainly it 
would be out of order for the ordinary run 
of small classes. 

Second. The lecture method encourages 
lazymindedness. There are scores of adults 
and young people in the big classes of the 
country who sleepily slip through a class 
period mentally dead to the great issues at 
stake. This loafing is possible in the crowd, 
So much the worse for the messenger and 
his message. Dull ears and dull hearts do 
not make robust thinkers and livers. Many 
bench-warmers in big classes count one on 
the attendance record only, but count for 
nothing as witnesses for Christian truth 
in the community. 

Third. It is not easy for most schools 
to secure lecture-teachers of sufficient 
ability to win and hold large bodies of men 
or women. The really great class lecturers 
are like the peaks of the mountain range, 
few and far between. Their ‘‘price’’ is 
above radium, 

Fourth. The lecture method not only 
tolerates half-asleep class members, but the 
method itself actually prevents, in most 
instances, the come-back of pupils which is 
so highly desirable. Emotions stirred but 
stifled by the customary silence traditions 
of large classes are not productive of best 
character and conduct. 

Five. The big class with its lecture- 
leader is at best a one-man show. Where 
such a teacher is unusually attractive and 
able, the regular Church services suffer. 
With the best of feeling between the pas- 
tor and the class teacher, neither one can 
commandeer the presence of mature men or 
women at the services of the other. In 


the most successful big men’s class we per- 
sonally know, not 5% of the men are at 
the morning services of the Chureh with 
which the class is connected. They substi- 
tute the class program for the Church it- 
self. Even where pastors themselves teach 
the big class, only a few actually continu- 
ously support his Church services. 

Six. To make the lecture method most 
helpful requires more time than most teach- 
ers can give, especially busy laymen whose 
daily grind consumes strength and pep. 

Seven. When so much depends upon the 
one-man conception of Church School 
teaching period, more hazardous results fol- 
low frequent though necessary absences of 
the teacher. This often creates a serious 
problem and in well-known instances has 
wrecked the class. 

Eight. In most cases the class served by 
the lecture method finds it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get an acceptable substitute for its 
regular teacher, This is aggravatingly 
true where the lecture-teacher has marked 
ability and winsomeness. Poor substitutes 
cripple the morale and slow down interest. 

Nine. Even the best teachers, like the 
best preachers, find it hard to maintain an 
even level of service, especially if they are 
conscientious and are accustomed on most 
occasions to run along on high. How few 
can ‘‘strike twelve’’ week by week. Often 
the week-day worries, the infirmities of the 
flesh, the unexpected draft on time and 
vitality all may work toward an anxious 
anticipation of the hour of sacred respon- 


- sibility. 


Ten. The lecture line of lesson attack 
can drop to a monotonous mediocre method 
if not well done. How many times an ap- 
propriate epitaph for a dead class could be: 


Here lies a class killed by a dry-as-dust, 
Down-in-the-rut dribbler of Divine truth. 


Here’s an earnest prayer for the giants 
in big-elass-leadership throughout the land; 
may they be increasingly strong in their 
influence over class members as they, Sun- 
day by Sunday, present the Christian 
truth that makes men free. And here, too, 
is the glad hand and heart to the faithful 
teachers of the small classes that week-by- 
week help their pupils to learn and live 
the lessons concerning Him whom to know 
aright and fearlessly follow is to come into 
the joy, peace, and power that only Christ 
can give. 

(Send your problems and questions direct 
to Dr. W. E. Raffety, 432 Center St., Red- 
lands, Calif.) 


The Church Services 


who called himself ‘‘the bondservant of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


7th Sunday after Trinity, July 22, 1928. 
Saul’s Early Ministry 
Acts 9:19-30; 11:25, 26. 


Golden Text: Straightway in the syna- 
gogues He proclaimed Jesus, that He is the 
Son of God. Acts 9:20. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Man. 2. 
Message. 3. The Ministry. 


The New Testament is a picture gallery 
crowded with the portraits of rare men 
and women; rare, not in their culture or 
any kind of secular distinction, but in their 
experience of God. Most of them are finely 
drawn. Many of them are etched indelibly 
upon the world’s memory. But in all that 
glorious company of Biblical characters 
there are two outstanding figures—Jesus 
and Paul. They overshadow all others. 
Central and dominant stands Jesus, the 
founder of our faith. And nearest to Him, 
in character and achievement, stands Paul, 


The 


Jesus Christ.’’ In him the Spirit of the 
Master was more fully incarnate than in 
any other man of his time. 

We have already studied the early life 
of this remarkable man, and his conversion, 
In this lesson we consider the beginning 
of his ministry. 

I, The Man. 
how little the 


It is curious and pathetie 
average Christian man 
knows about Paul. That little knowledge, 
moreover, is about the theologian and 
philosopher, the least important and most 
transient aspect of Paul’s life. Even our 
scholars and writers have paid more at- 
tention to Paulinism than to Paul. The 
man has been lost in the meshes of his 
theology. Difficult sayings of his and ab- 
struse speculations have become the shibo- 
leths of controversial factions. Odd texts 
about marriage and women have been 
bandied about to prove that he was a 
fanatic. His wonderful letters, so personal 
and casual and deeply spiritual, have be- 
come the armory and arsenal of the dog- 
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IDEALS FOR EARNEST YOUTH 
By Rev. A. T. Rowe 


Has a purposeful message for our mod- 
ern youth with their great opportunities 
and problems. 

It is practical rather than theoretical. 
Actual incidents and experiences of real, 
outstanding, successful men are given as 
food for thought. 

Avenues of opportunities for success 
are pointed out, aS well as the ever-com- 
mon boulevards to failure. 

Partial list of chapter headings: 

The Unplanned Life a Tragedy. 

Developing Leadership. 

Self-Respect. 

Self-Mastery. 

Succeeding and Success. 

The Joy of Living. 

Happiness, Its Value and Source. 

Keep Smiling. 

Your Ideals. 

Your Affections. 

Take Your Manners with You. 

Courage. 

Decision. 

First-class People. 

Be Somebody. 

Backbone vs. Wishbone. 

Be Ready for Your Opportunity. 

“Almost” People. 

A Talk on Cigarettes. 

Rey. A. T. Rowe, author of this neces- 
sary “Success book,” is peculiarly fitted 
to give practical, workable advice to 
youth, rising as he did from poverty, 
working and battling against odds for an 
education. 

Finally he gained, through his own 
efforts, a high official position in one of 
Pittsburgh’s greatest banks, only to re- 
sign in a few short years in the face of 
protest from his fellow officers to give 
his full time and energy to the gospel 
ministry and work among young people, 
always emphasizing the fact that there 
is no real or lasting success without 
Christ in the life. 


As an ambitious youth jhe encountered 
the many usual problems and conquered 
them. In this book he tells you how in 
a most absorbing manner. 

Valuable for young people’s meetings, 
emphasizes youth’s need of Christ’s guid- 
ance, but clearly avoids any doctrinal 
discussion. 

Get a copy of this new book and help 
that boy or girl to make the utmost of life. 

Sixty-one pithy chapters with a punch 
in each one. Beautifully cloth bound. 

Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Publication and Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church in the United States 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, - Philadelphia 


matists of all the ages. Truly, Paul has 
suffered much from many men, friends and 
foes. His friends have misinterpreted him 
and his foes have maligned him, And all 
alike, with much learning, have obscured 
the great man who became a _ glorious 
trophy of Christ at the very dawn of our 
religion. 

Recently, in these notes, I called atten- 
tion to books on Paul by Dr. Jefferson and 
Prof. Peabody. I repeat my recommenda- 
tion of these helpful volumes. Their study 
will prove a most valuable aid, not merely 
to a better understanding of this year’s 
lessons, but to a deeper insight into the 
very nature and meaning of our religion. 

We need to know Paul as a man, lovable 
and admirable; gigantic both in head and 
heart; great in culture, character, and 
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achievement; greatest of all in the love of 
God and man begotten in him when he was 
conquered. by Christ, and unparalleled in 
his supreme devotion to the cause of Christ. 

True, we do not know as much of Paul’s 
life as we should like to know, even though 


we have more information about him than 
concerning any other apostle. But his 
character is an open book that may be read 


by all with great profit. Especially in our 


times. Four hundred years ago John Cal- 
vin introduced Paul to the Reformed 
Churehes as the great champion of pre- 


destination. That was the burning issue 
of those days, and of many following days. 
But that is scarcely a live issue now, ex- 
cept among belated theologians. Power, 
not predestination, we need in this be- 
wildered and bewildering age. Power to 
lift men and nations to the high level of 
our beautiful theories of life, to trans- 
form brutes into brothers, and soldiers into 
sacrificial servants. And it is that Paul 
we need to know today—the Saul whom 
Christ transformed into a Paul, the spirit- 
ual dynamo who found that he could do all 
things through Christ who strengthened 
him. It is not in our ignorance, primarily, 
that we turn to Paul for theological en- 
lightenment, for the Spirit of Christ has 
led us into realms of truth unknown to the 
great apostle. But in our impotence we 
may well go to him to learn anew the 
source and secret of spiritual power. 

And if we are interested in that Paul 
and desire a deeper acquaintance with him, 
we may well follow Dr. Jefferson’s advice 
concerning the reading of the Pauline let- 
ters in the New Testament. If you are in- 
terested in Paulinism, then read Romans 
first, or Ephesians and Colossians. These 
are great doctrinal treatises that require 
deep study. But if you are eager to make 
Paul’s acquaintance, then read his great 
theological writings last of all. In that 
case begin with Philemon, a casual note to 
an intimate friend, and, therefore, deeply 
revealing. Then read Philippians, Paul’s 
love-letter to his first European converts. 
Next take Second Corinthians, his most 
autobiographical epistle in which he lays 
bare his heart. *After that turn to Second 
Timothy, Paul’s last missive, written to his 
dearest friend from prison and in prospect 
of death. There shines the inmost soul 
of a great man. 


Then, having read this great ‘‘ Pauline 
quadrilateral,’’ turn to the last twenty 
chapters of Acts (omitting 10-12), Luke’s 
narrative of Paul’s experiences, and go on 
to Galatians, First Timothy, Titus, and 
First Corinthians; reserving for the last 
the remaining five letters: First and Second 
Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Romans. The authorship of some of these 
letters is a matter of debate among 
scholars, but they all throw light on the 
character of Paul and on the triumphant 
power of his life. 


II. The Message. ‘‘And straightway in 
the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that 
He is the Son of God.’’ That was the sum 
and substance of Paul’s message from his 
conversion to his death. He presented 
Christ as the Saviour of mankind. That 
great message was rooted and grounded in 
his personal experience. He had sought 
salvation eagerly in the teachings of the 
Pharisees, but he had not found peace and 
power in the law of Moses and in the tra- 
dition of the elders. He was well ac- 
quainted with the great men of antiquity. 
He knew the philosophers of Greece and 
the moralists of Rome. But none of them 
satisfied the hunger and thirst of his soul. 
None of them had made him a new man, 
He remained Saul until he came under the 
spell of Jesus. Then Paul was born. And, 
‘*straightway’’ he proclaimed the good 
news to all the world, beginning with his 
own people ‘‘in the synagogues.’’ 


” 


There is no greater news than that. Its 
implications are stupendous. They cover 
all the ultimate questions that man is for- 
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AN INVITATION 


A SPECIAL INVITATION is hereby extended to you to examine, during the 


sessions of the SPIRITUAL COUNCIL, LANCASTER, PA., 


opening July 30, and COL- 


LEGEVILLE SUMMER ASSEMBLY, opening August 6. 
AN EXTENSIVE EXHIBIT OF BOOKS FROM VARIOUS PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, THEOLOGY, SERMONS, and of 
General Interest to ministers and laymen. 
There will be plenty of time for thorough examination and for satisfactory seleo- 
tion of the books you will need for your Summer and Fall reading. 
An increasing number of ministers are making the annual book exhibits made at 
the summer gatherings of our denomination and the meetings of the Synods, the occa- 


sion for their main book-buying for the year. 
We covet the opportunity to serve you. 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE REFORMED CHUROH 
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ever asking—the nature of the universe, 
the character of God, the meaning of life, 
the destiny of man. If Paul’s message is 
true, then all is well. Other great news 
comes to us from many realms concerning 
the world in which we live and the past 
ages of history. All of it is interesting and 
important, but it fails to satisfy the 
hunger of man’s heart. Only in the good 
news proclaimed by Paul do men find 
manna for their souls. 

That great Pauline message must be ours 
today. We may disagree with many or all 
of the explanations of Jesus’ Saviourhood 
that men have given us. 
cept and proclaim the good news of salva- 
tion through Him, if the Christian religion 
is to maintain itself as a power among men. 
It is not enough to present Christ as a 
great teacher or as an inspiring example. 
There are many such, but they cannot save 
men. Through Christ men have access to 
God, Paul says in a great passage (Ephes- 
ians 2:28). And that is our universal need. 
God is the source of the power men need 
for their salvation. And Jesus takes us 
to that source and shows us the Father. 

“All that heard him were amazed.’’ The 
great and good news still amazes men. 
Some are even amused when they hear it 
proclaimed. ‘‘ How ean you prove it,’’ they 
say. It cannot be proved by logic. Only 
life can teach and confirm it. Paul did not 
really attempt to prove it to his hearers. 
He proclaimed it as a great experience that 
all men might share. Millions have, thus, 
shared it with Paul. His own witness has 
aided many to find salvation in Christ. And 
it is doing it today. The supreme business 
of the Church is to lift up this eternal 
Christ before men. Our power will depart 
from us if we permit aught else to usurp 
the place of that redemptive message. 


Ill. The Ministry. Soon the amazement 
of Paul’s hearers turned into hatred. Many 
of the Jews waxed furious against the 
turncoat. They sought to kill him, and 
Paul’s friends spirited him away by night. 

After that escape over the wall of the 
city, Paul spent three years in Arabia, in 
quiet seclusion and preparation (Gala- 
tians 1:17-18). Then he returned to Jeru- 
salem (9:26), where his sudden appearance 
created a panie of fear and alarm. The 
members of the mother-Church doubted the 
genuineness of the change wrought in Saul, 
whose fierce hatred of Christ’s followers 
they had good reason to recall. 


At this eritical juncture Barnabas, the 
great-hearted, vouched for Paul and opened 
the door for his future career. And one 
wonders that, later, Paul sternly refused to 
manifest a similar spirit to the young John 
Mark, who was eager for another chance to 
prove himself to be a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ. Even the great Paul was not 
perfect. On one oceasion, at least, Barn- 
abas had more of the mind of the Master 
than this greatest of the apostles. 

In Jerusalem Paul preached boldly for 
a short time. Then another plot against 
his life caused his retirement to Tarsus, 
his native city. There he remained for 


But we must ac- ~ 


about ten years until Barnabas summoned 
him to Antioch to begin his momentous 
missionary career. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 


By the Rev. Charles E, Schaeffer, D. D. 
July 22nd—Keeping Fit—Physically, Men- 
tally, Spiritually. I. Tim. 4:8; 
2°Tim. 137; 3: Johned2: 

I am writing these lines from Denver, 
Colorado. In the same hotel where I am 
staying the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War are holding their annual 
convention. Many of these veterans are 
bearing the marks of battle upon their 
bodies. Here is a poor fellow who had a 
portion of his face shot away. Here is one 
with both legs gone; another without any 
arms or hands. A number of them are. 
blind and are led about by their friends. 
The sight arouses the deepest sympathies 
and shows something of the awfulness of 
war. These men sacrificed some of the 
most valuable and precious things of life. 
They went away perfectly whole and well; 
they came back maimed and crippled and 
broken in body and spirit. On the train 
coming out here from Chicago there were 
a number of weak, sickly, aenemic people 
traveling to this place in search of their 
health. Denver, a large and beautiful city, 
is a great health resort. The sunshine and 
air wafted from the neighboring Rocky 
Mountains prove a boon and blessing to 
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many who have lost their health and are 
here in search of it, 

Probably one of the greatest and best 
possessions is perfect health—health of 
body, of mind and of spirit. Without it 
nothing avails; with it nothing else mat- 
ters. Now it is a Christian duty to main- 
tain one’s health and to keep fit for all the 
duties and responsibilities of life. Some- 
times we do not treasure this priceless gift 
until it is gone and then we travel to the 
ends of the earth and spend fortunes in re- 
claiming it. A sound body, a sound mind 
and a good soul constitute the trinity of 
treasures. And these three are one. They 
act and react upon each other. Without 
either, the others do not count for much. 
If a person has a good, strong body, but an 
evil and corrupt mind, and a sinful spirit, 
he is only a big brute, an animal. Or if he 
has a keen and brilliant mind and a lovely 
soul, but a weak and sickly body, he can 
never achieve the success in life which he 
otherwise might. The ideal, perfect man 
keeps fit physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally in order to be most efficient in the 
service of God and of his fellowman. 

Now this thing of ‘‘keeping fit’’ is not 
a matter of chance. It is determined by 
the observance of certain well-established 
and rigid laws. And these laws are pre- 
cisely the same in the realm of the physi- 
eal, the mental or the spiritual. There is 
not one law for the body and another for 
the mind and another for the spirit. The 
laws are everywhere the same. This shows 
the unity of man. We speak of the body, 
soul and spirit, but these are only three as- 
pects of one personality, and they are gov- 
erned by precisely the same laws, 

The three factors of health are air, food 
and exercise. By these three, body, mind 
and spirit are fed and nourished, by them 
they live. 

1, Air. How indispensable it is for the 
life of the body! Without air we all would 
speedily perish. Pure air is invigorating. 
It puts ozone, oxygen into the system, it 
purifies the blood, and puts color on the 
cheek. No wonder people travel thousands 
of miles to fill their lungs with this good 
mountain air. It means life to them. Peo- 
ple who live in the slums, in windowless 
rooms, or amid the smoke and soot of 
factories are usually not as robust as those 
who can enjoy the pure air of God’s great 
out of doors. We all appreciate the value 
of air for the body, but air is quite as in- 
dispensable for the mind and the spirit as 
it is for the body. We eall it atmosphere, 
environment. How important it is that 
we should live in the right mental and 
spiritual atmosphere! We go to college not 
because we could not study at home, but 
there is a subtle atmosphere about a great 
institution of learning and unconsciously 
our minds are moulded and influenced 
thereby. The same thing holds with refer- 
ence to the spirit. 


‘“There is a place where Jesus sheds 
The oil of gladness on our heads; 
A place than all besides more sweet, 
It is the blood-bought mercy seat.’’ 


You can worship by yourself, out in the 
world of nature, and such scenes as my eye 
now beholds, such mountains and valleys, 
such a panorama of beauty and wonder in- 
spire to worship and praise. But these 
eannot take the place of the sanctuary 
where the atmosphere, the architecture, the 
attitude of the people conspire to rever- 
ence, love and awe. We need to take in 
the intellectual and spiritual ozone which 
will invigorate our minds and spirits if we 
are to keep them fiit for highest service. 
2. Food. The problem of food, of proper 
food, is forever pressing upon us. The 
Germans have an expression to the effect 
that a man is what he eats. We know the 
value of dieting. The athlete knows it, 
the invalid knows it, everybody should 
know it. Many people are sickly and unfit 


for work because of improper eating. Some. 
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BUILDERS OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

Modern tendencies in chureh advertising lie 
in the direction of dignity and refinement, 
combined with effective display assuring tangi- 
ble results. This tendency has been largely 
instrumental in bringing to “UNITYPD” 
bulletin boards country-wide acclamation as 
“Builders of Church Attendance.” 

The “UNITYPH” bulletin board is a beauti- 
ful product. It brings to your church not 
only its tremendous power as an advertising 
medium but it also distinctly harmonizes with 
any church edifice. 

“UNITYPE” designates perfection of bulle- 
tin board construction and permanency of 
bulletin board service. 


THE UNITYPE—EMINENT 


The recognized supremacy of the “UNI- 
TYPDH” in the chureh bulletin board field is 
due in a great measure to the enthusiastic 
reception to it by the clergy who have praised 
it in glowing terms. 

Even today, after many years of specializing 
in the “UNITYPE System of Church Public- 
ity,” the unusual satisfaction voiced by users 
speaks far more eloquently in favor of the 
“UNITYPE” than volumes from us. As a 
result of this service, the wisdom of the pref- 
erence for the “UNITYPE” copper bulletin 
board is undisputed. Beauty, dignity and 
impelling attention are evident even at a dis- 
tance, while the weather-proof construction 
enables it to stand the test of time and the 
ravages of the elements. 
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are starved, their bodies are not properly 
nourished. One needs only to read that in- 
teresting book, ‘‘ Mother India,’’ to learn 
how poorly fed many of the people of the 
world are. Some folks are overfed. They 
live to eat, instead of eat to live. More 
people die prematurely from overeating 
than from starvation. ‘‘Know thyself’’ 
is a good motto for the eater. One should 
eat what best agrees and what makes for 
highest efficiency for the body. But food 
is likewise necessary for the mind. Knowl- 
edge is sometimes called ‘‘the food of the 
mind.’’? Here precisely the same laws 
apply as do in the case of the body. We 
take food into the mouth, we chew it and 
swallow it, and then it is assimilated and 
is turned into blood and bone and muscle 
and skin and hair and nails and strength. 
So we appropriate food for the mind. We 
take in truth into our intellects, we ana- 
lyze it, study it, assimilate it and then it 
becomes a part of ourselves and expresses 
itself in speech, in ideas and ideals, in 
thoughts, in aspirations, in ambitions, in 
philosophies, in science, in poetry, in music, 
in art, in life. The mind starves and fails 
to function without proper mental food. 
This is supplied in books, in many forms 
which the mind lays hold of. 

In like manner we need food for the 
spirit. How many there are whose spirits 
are not properly fed! The spirit feeds on 
those great and eternal realities of our 
faith on God, on Jesus Christ, on the Holy 
Spirit, the Word of God, the Sacraments, 
the worship in God’s House, in prayer and 
praise, in holy, mystic contemplation, in 
the fellowship of saints, and in many other 
ways. Now, one’s spirit does not thrive 
without the spiritual food, and becomes so 
weak and aenemic that it fails to funetion. 
‘‘He that eateth Me, even he shall live 
by Me,’ or again, ‘‘I am the bread of 
life,’? ‘‘I am the water of life,’’ says 
Jesus. ‘‘Take, eat’’ and your souls shall 
live. 

3. Exercise. We all know the value of 
proper exercise for the body. Without it 
we become sluggish, flabby, sickly. Many 


But the 


people die from lack of exercise. 
same inexorable law holds true again with 


the mind. We need mental gymnastics 
quite as much as physical, Mental disci- 
pline is necessary to keep the mind strong 
and vigorous. In our day we too often fol- 
low the course of least resistance in our edu- 
cational processes. We need to study some 
subjects which are not agreeable, which seem 
useless, which are irksome, simply for the 
mental discipline. We cannot develop our 
minds by proxy. We must do our own 
thinking, as well as our own walking and 
exercising. 

Again the spiritual life needs exercise. 
We must ‘‘work out our own salvation.’? 
That is, we must work at it, develop it. 
Some folks say they are religious, but are 
‘not working it very hard.’’? Any faculty 
that is not used soon falls into disuse. If 
you do not exercise your spiritual faculties 
they will soon cease to function and you 
have lost all pleasure and power in them. 
Here lies the great reflex influence of 
Christian service. If you do good works, 
if you serve your Lord and Master you 
yourself will become stronger and more 
efficient. 

There are other laws the observance of 
which help to make and keep us fit physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, but now 
abideth air, food and exercise, these three, 
and he who obeys shall live. 


THE REV. DR. NOWKNOWSBETTER 
TO HIS WIFE 


(Confidential Letter) 


Dear Lizzie: 

Have you read the poem, ‘‘If I Should 
Die Tonight?’’ Well, don’t. It is not 
very cheerful. I read it last night and 
had a bad dream. I dreamed that I was 
dead and you a widow with six children. 
I saw that you would have to leave the 
parsonage with no place to go. ; 

It was hard enough when we were to- 
gether on $1,200 per year and parsonage,; 
But had it not been for your skill and» 
economy the $1,200 never would have pro-; 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


elected by the Synods. It provides a-course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


free. 
For catalogue or information address the 


President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
' Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 


For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, 1.LD, President 


vided for our family. It was hard to live 
on $100 per month when the people ex- 
pected us to live at the rate of $300 per 
month. And complained because you did 
not dress as well as the wife of Jones, who 
gets $500 per month. How did you ever 


do it? 
If we had saved anything out of the 
$1,200, we would have been sent to an 


$800 field, because we were not stylish 
enough for the well-to-do congregation 
that paid us $1,200. 

Our Church has funds for the care of 
widows and orphans, but I never did any- 
thing for the fund. I left that to the 
laymen, and they did nothing. Because so 
many ministers have not led their people to 
contribute to Relief and Sustentation the 
amount is not as large as it should be. But 
I never did much for this cause. I was too 
busy looking after the heathen and the 
schools. I supposed some rich layman 
would attend to this. 

But now my widow and orphan children 
are in need and I am to blame. 

While waiting to meet St. Peter I am 
trying to think, Because our Churches 
have not raised their quotas for Sustenta- 
tion a minister can only get about $200 
and a widow $120. Perhaps the Board 
may do something for the children. It 
looks like hard times were ahead for you, 
my dear. I did nothing to help you. If 
my brother ministers could see this as I see 
it now, the Sustentation quota would soon 
be raised. 

You cannot imagine how I feel. I have 
just tried to enter the pearly gates, but 
St. Peter stopped me and said: ‘‘You are 
from that Classis where so many of the 
ministers have done nothing for the Sus- 
tentation Fund. Preacher, it is a good 
thing that St. Paul is not on duty, or you 
would never get in. Paul declares that ‘a 
man who ecareth not for his own has denied 
the faith and is worse than infidel.’ 

*“You know where Paul would send you. 
Surely the Lord was kind when He put me 
on guard, I denied him and am still a 
little ‘rooster shy.’ So I am not inquisi- 
tive. But it seems to me that a man who 
is as foolish as you are and did not have 
sense enough to raise your quota for the 
Sustentation Fund for your widow and or- 
phan children is too big a fool to care 
much about where he goes, You can take 
the elevator or shoot the chutes. But don’t 
touch those halos, They are all men’s 
size.’? 

I felt a thump and woke up. My wife is 
not a widow. 


My children are not orphans. 


Sixty-three young men, one from every 
State and one from every large city in the 
country, are to receive aviation instruction 
as the result of a suggestion of Colonel 
Charles A, Lindbergh while on the Pacific 
Coast recently. As outlined the plan calls 
for Boards to pass upon the qualifications 
of the men in each area. The 63 young 
men will be sent to San Diego, where an 
entire course of training will be given. The 
best flier developed through this training, 
it has been announced, will receive a sister 
ship to Colonel Lindbergh’s new plane, a 
$12,000 Ryan air brougham. 

The corner-stone of a monument to Clar- 
ence Chamberlain and Charles Levine, com- 
memorating their having landed at Cottbus, 
Germany, on the first American-Germany 
flight, was laid at Cottbus June 26. The 
monument will have the form of a globe 
with 2 allegorical figures representing avia- 
tion. 

Robert B. Mantell, the famous Shakes- 
pearean actor, died at his home at Atlantic 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by ur Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 
Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or better qualified tham 
Catawhba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. 
* Write for catalog and view booklet. 


Now we will raise our quota and have $1,- 
000,000 for the next General Synod. 
Yours truly, 
—Lazy Nowknowsbetter, D. D. 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 


Highlands, N. J., June 27 at the age of 
74. 

Herbert Hoover will tender his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of Commerce to Presi- 


dent Coolidge at an early date. Mr. 
Hoover will start for his home at Palo 


Alto, Cal., by the middle of July. 

Total exports from the United States 
during the first 3 months of 1928 amounted 
to $1,203,000,000, a figure exceeded only 
once for the same quarterly period in the 
last 8 years. The exception was in 1925, 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, who re- 
cently accepted an appointment as Chair- 
man of the Technical Committee of the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Ine., the 
new air-rail combination, which proposes 
to put into effect a 2-day schedule between 
New York and the Pacifie Coast, has ae- 
cepted the position of advisor to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad on aeronautical engineer- 
ing problems. This has been announced 
by General W. W. Atterbury, President of 
the road. The Pennsylvania was one of 
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the 2 rail lines that joined with the Nation- 
al Air Transport and officials of the Curtiss 
and Wright Companies to form the Trans- 
continental. The appointment of Colonel 
Lindbergh was effective July 1. 

Dwight W. Morrow, American Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, has returned to his post in 
that country after a leave of a month’s 
absence in the United States, 

Miss Louise A. Boyd, of San Rafael, 
Cal., has sailed from Tromso, Norway, for 
Kings Bay aboard the ‘‘Hobby,’’? which 
she had chartered for a hunting expedition 
to Greenland, to assist in the search of 
‘Captain Amundsen and others recently lost 
in the Arctic. In 1924 and 1926 Miss Boyd 
chartered the ‘‘ Hobby’’ for 6 weeks’ hunt- 
ing expeditions to Franz Josef Land, She 
achieved the distinction of being the first 
woman to set foot on this territory. 

Governor Smith, of New York, was nomi- 
mated on the first ballot June 28 for Presi- 
dent by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion held at Houston, Texas. He received 
768 votes. Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
received the nomination for Vice-President. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
has cabled officials of the University of 
Louvain that they owned the Louvain 
Library, which was rebuilt with American 
funds, had jurisdiction over the ‘‘German 
fury’’ inscription and would do well to 
settle the controversy over the inscription 
In a way that would ‘‘eliminate war bitter- 
ness.’’ The library was dedicated July 4. 

The most disastrous train collision in 
Britain since 1915 occurred at Darlington, 
Durham, June 27; 22 passengers, including 
12 women were killed and 47 were injured. 

Any country which henceforth becomes 
a victim of aggressive war stands a good 
ehance of immediate financial help from 
members of the League of Nations, A 
scheme for this financial assistance was 
presented June 29 to the League’s Commit- 
tee on Arbitration and Security. 


Pursuant to a resolution passed by Con- 
gress at the recent session authorizing par- 
ticipation by the Government of the 
United States in the celebration of the 
sesqui-centennial of the discovery of the 
Hawaiian Islands, Dwight F. Davis, Secre- 
tary of War, will attend the ceremonies as 
representative of this Government. This 
anniversary is also known as the Captain 
Cook Sesqui-centennial Celebration and is 
to be held in Honolulu from Aug. 15 to 20. 


Trans-ocean wireless telephonic com- 
munication has been extended by the Ger- 
man Government to Mexico. The rate is 
267 marks for a talk of three minutes’ 
duration. 

An official reception by the City of New 
York to the crew of the transatlantie air- 
plane ‘‘Friendship,’’ Amelia Earhart, Wil- 
mer Stultz and Louis Gordon, was given 
July 6 on their arrival from England. 

North Dakota voters have repudiated an 
attempt to repeal the State’s prohibition 
law. Returns from the primary election 
showed that they turned down a proposal 
to wipe out the dry clause of the State’s 
Constitution. 


The International Peace Congress ended 
its sessions June 30 at Warsaw by strongly 
emphasizing appreciation of the Kellogg 
proposal to outlaw war. 

The American Playwright Avery Hop- 
wood died suddenly while bathing on the 
French Riviera July 1. He was born in 
Cleveland May 28, 1882, and graduated 
from the University of Michigan. He was 
co-author of ‘‘The Bat,’’ with Mrs. Robert 
Rinehart. 

The national debt on July 2, the opening 
of a new Government fiscal year, was $17,- 
604,000,000 aecording to a formal announce- 
ment by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
During the last 12 months the publie debt 
has been reduced $900,000,000. The greater 
part of the Treasury surplus of $398,000,- 
000 was used for debt retirement on June 
30. 
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After 40 years of service as head of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
United States, Dr. John R. Mott, inter- 
nationally known religious worker, has sub- 
mitted his resignation to take effect in 
October, in order to become president of 
the International Missionary Council. He 
will continue as president of the World’s 
Alliance of the Y. M. C. A. 

Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and recently named Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, has offer- 
ed his resignation as Interior Secretary to 
President Coolidge. 

General Alvaro Obregon was elected 
President of Mexico July 1 for a 6-year 
term commene.ng Dee. 1, during which, he 
has indicated, he intends to continue sub- 
stantially the policies of the present Presi- 
dent, General Plutarco Elias Calles. Gen- 
eral Obregon was the only candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.), celebrated the 
golden anniversary July 2 of Adolph 8. 
Ochs as a publisher. Mr. Ochs acquired 
““The Chattanooga Times’’ in 1878 and 32 
years ago became publisher also of ‘‘The 
New York Times.’’ 

Sweden has placed the name of Charles 
Evans Hughes .n nomination as successor 
to Dr. John Bassett Moore on the World 
Court of International Justice. Mr. Hughes 
with his family is now spending his vaca- 
tion in Europe. 

Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins, the Aus- 
tralian explorer, and Lieutenant Ben Hiel- 
son, his American pilot on last April’s air- 
plane flight across the Arctic regions from 
Alaska to Spitsbergen, was warmly wel- 
comed by New York July 2 upon their ar- 
rival on the Norwegian liner ‘‘Stavanger- 
fjord,-” 

The National Educational Association 
met in Minneapolis the first week of July. 
Miss Cornelia S. Adar, of Richmond, Va., 
in the Presidential address sounded the 
keynote of the convention when she in- 
sisted that propaganda must be eliminated 
from the schools. 

Seven nations are now lending their as- 
sistance in the search for Captain Roald 
Amundsen and the 6 missing members of 
his party and those of the dirigible Italia. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Supt. 


There are all kinds of parties these days. 
Each kind has its special object to be ac- 
complished, but the results are not always 
attained by the original plan. So it was 
that the Superintendent and matron were 
invited to join a fishing party. It was a 
fine morning, the Bay calm, the sky clear 
and the sun bright and hot. Every indi- 
cation for good fishing. But somehow or 
other the fish were not in the humor to 
bite, and no one ean catch fish if the fish 
are not hungry, nor is the finest bait en- 
ticing to the fish if the fish are not where 
the bait is. Our hope was to catch enough 
fish to treat the whole Bethany family, and 
the family got the treat all right, for there 
is more than one way to get what you 
want, so in this case, ‘‘if you cannot catch 
enough fish, buy them.’’ 


The stretch of road on the grounds from 
the Administration Building to the barn, 
and the stretch from the top of the hill 
at the carpenter shop, down past the school 
house to Dietrich Cottage, have for a num- 
ber of years been in bad shape and needed 
attention. The Board felt that we could 
not afford at this time to pay for all the 
stones required to fix up these roads. But 
the need was here and we felt it should be 
done. So again, if you cannot get what 
you want one way, you can get it another 
way. We discovered a place in the moun- 
tain where there was a quantity of stone 
and got permission to gather all we needed. 
For weeks our teams have been busy haul- 
ing these stones on these roads and now we 
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are ready for the tX When com- 
pleted we will have a fine piece of road 
for a very little expenditure of money. 
Our assistant matron in Santee Hall has 
returned to her home after being with us 
almost a year. We need someone to take 
her place. Here is a case in which we 
must depend on our friends to help us, 


ressing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


(Continued from Page 2) 
1887 to 1889 a new Church was erected in 
Somerset and a comfortably and modernly 
equipped parsonage built by its side. A 
new Church was also erected in the Glade 
congregations. The Churches in Levans- 
ville and Shanksville were repaired and 
greatly improved. 
Public Positions 

During his ministry, Dr. King was a 
number of times President of Classis and 
once President of Pittsburgh Synod. He 
was a delegate to the General Synod, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster, Pa., and a member of the 
Board of Beneficiary Education of Pitts- 
burgh Synod. 


Community Interest 


When the new Court House was erected, 
Dr. King was exceedingly anxious that a 
town clock be placed in its cupola. He ap- 
pealed to the County Commissioners to 
adopt the proposition and to others to sup- 
port it. He met with some encouragement 
and also with some opposition and much 
indifference. But he persevered in the 
matter and promised to raise a portion of 
the fund necessary to meet the cost in- 
volved. The Commissioners finally econ- 
sented; the clock was put in at a cost of 
$2,282.85. Dr. King secured from the citi- 
zens of the town and community the sum 
of $1,091.87, which he paid into the hands 
of the Commissioners. 

He also took a deep interest in the 
soldiers monument of white bronze erected 
in the front corner of the Court House 
yard. He spent much time and labor in 
securing it. It has inscribed upon it the 
names of all the soldiers of Somerset 
County who died, were killed or lost in 
actual service in the Civil War of 1861- 
1865. The monument reflects credit upon 
the minds and hearts of all those who were 
in any way instrumental in establishing it. 

Gratitude and Affection 

The annual salary of Dr. King as pastor 
of the Somerset Charge was never more 
than $700.00, and most of the time even 
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less. Yet he’managed to provide for his 

family and live respectably. He sympa- 

thized with the poor and,the suffering and 

was ever ready to minister unto them. In 

the latter part of his life, as an expression 

of his faith and feelings, he established Fae oe x : cae x js . 
a fund of $600.00 with the Board of Edu- Highly recommends the following new publications, 
cation of the Eastern Synod in the name 

of his mother, Catharine King, the pro- Church. 

ceeds of which are those employed in the The Eternal Spirit in the Daily 


education of worthy \the needy young men 


for the ministry. over, in the name of 
Sarah King, his deceased wife, and in the 
name of Ruth Junia (Ferner) Cochran, his 


deceased grand-daughter, he placed $200.00 
with the Foreign Mission Board, which 
should perpetually aid in giving the Gospel 
to the children of men. 

His wife, Sarah Frantz King, died in 
1913 in her 77th year. She had proven 
herself to be a devoted wife and a faithful 
mother. 

A Toiler of the Soil 


In the days of his youth and young man- 
hood, Hiram King was a toiler of the soil. 
His love for such occupation reasserted it- 
self in the latter years of his life. In his 
retirement, Dr. King devoted much time 
and labor in horticulture. He was and is 
an efficient and successful gardener. From 
year to year he raises large quantities of 
vegetables from small tracts of ground. 
The testimony of his neighbors is that Dr. 
King makes a living where most men would 
starve. Though in his 89th year, he finds 
much pleasure in the intensive cultivation 
of the ground, The only hinderance to his 
labors is the weakening of his eyesight. 
None the less he is seldom idle. 


OBITUARY 


FREDERICK E, HILBISH 


The Chief Burgess of Freeburg, Pa., Mr. 
Frederick E. Hilbish, passed to the Great 
Beyond on June 14, at the age of 72 years, 
11 months and 22 days. He was born June 
22, 1855, and retired a number of years 
ago from active pursuits as a farmer and 
dealer in horses, having sold over 400 ear- 
loads of Western horses. All his life he 
was affiliated with the Reformed Church, a 
faithful and aetive member, filling various 
offices for many years, being a trustee at 
the time of his death. He was a staunch 
supporter of the best interests of the com- 
munity and gave time and energy to every 
cause demanding his service. A _ kind- 
hearted and devoted father, he will be es- 
pecially missed in his hospitable home and 
Church. 

After attending the publie schools and 
Freeburg Academy, Mr. Hilbish spent 2 
years in Susquehanna University. On 
April 6, 1877, he was married to Mary Jane 
Moyer, daughter of F. C. and Mary Ann 
Moyer, in Selinsgrove. This union was 
blessed with 11 children, 3 daughters, Lot- 
tie, Eva and Mary, preceding their father 
to the spirit world. Mrs. Hilbish died 
Feb. 26, 1920. The following children sur- 
vive: George F., of Tye River, Va.; John 
H., Sunbury, Pa.; H. Edgar, Philip L., and 
Mrs. Lawrence H, Moyer, of Freeburg; 
Heber M., and Mrs. Charles H. Miller, of 
Helen, Ga. He is also survived by 9 grand- 
children and 1 sister, Mrs. Anna E. Moyer, 
Hummel’s Wharf, Pa. 

The funeral was held June 18 from his 
late home, a large number of relatives and 
friends participating, attesting the high 
respect in which Mr. Hilbish was held. 
Many were present, not only from differ- 
ent parts of Pennsylvania, but from dis- 
tant points. In the absence of Rev. W. 8. 
Gerhart, of Freeburg, who. is on a visit to 
California, the services were conducted by 
Revs. Earl G. Kline, Selinsgrove, and 
George F, Schaum, of Sunbury. The 6 sons 
were pall-bearers and tenderly laid their 
belovedfather™to rest. 
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